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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

Cable Address; ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four doilars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, diaft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
ers risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address cf subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address bota the old and the new address 
must be given, Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complainis.— Subscribers who fail to recetvea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head u//- 
jice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any ratlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a Saver by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter, 


V=a is regularly on sale by every first- 


class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atianta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 

Chic. go, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington S:. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N. 8. Sabeil. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 B oadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T. 8. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinscn, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St, 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbacm Co , 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor, Chestnat. 
Pittsburg, R.S, Davis & Co,,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset st, 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C. Wilber, Palace Heel. 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St, Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G, Partee, 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F, A, Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply wl) be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders or extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned, Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 


A definite order to a newsdealer, or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 


Society . ‘ ; ‘ : 
Social Topics—Doleful Prophets 
Haphazard Jottings ; ‘ 
A Game of Chance—Chapter IX 
As Seen by Him . 

What She Wears 

Culled Here and There 

What they Read 

Whispers 

Forecasts ‘ . : 

The Red Cross Sisters . 
Rome—Correspondence 
Queens and Their Good Deeds 
Answers to Correspondents . 
Seen on the Stage ‘ ° 
Royalty and Philanthropy 





FURS 





SEAL GARMENTS and other fancy turs made to 
order. Remodeling old garments in fashionable 
sacques or capes a specialty. 

Mrs. BARKER, 
116 West 39th St., New York City. 
Late with C, G. Gunther's Sons, Fifth Avenue. 


436 . 





- R.VOLKEL .. 
PRACTICAL FURRIER, 


Fine furs at prices to suit the times. Also all kinds 
ot fur garments made over in the latest style. 
Between 26th and 27th Streets, 


Sixth Ave. 








ROBES ET MANTEAUX 


SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
7 West 45th Street 





MLLE. ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26th Street 


M. CLOSE 
GOWNS 
156 Madison Avenue 





ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 
MISS CANEY 


GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 








ENGAGEMENTS 


Cary-Monks.—Miss Emma C. Cary, 
daughter of Mr, Claxton Cary, to Mr. Rich- 
ard A. Monks, son of Mr. John Monks. 

Fowler-Richards.—Miss Sylvia Fowler, 
daughter of Mr. Theodosius Fowler, of Wash- 
ington, to Mr. Edgar Richards, of New 
York. 

Van Schaick-Dale.—Mrs. Ida Van 
Schaick, of New York, to Mr. Eugene Len- 
tilhon Dale, son of the late John G. Dale. 


MARRIED 


Beadleston-Post.—-22 Dec. in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, by the Rev. David H. 
Greer, assisted by Dr. Waller., Miss Alice 
Lee Post, daughter of Mr. Alfred Seton Post, 
to Mr. Henry C. Beadleston. 

Madeira-Ireland.—22 Dec. in the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, by the Rev. 
D. Parker Morgan, D.D., Miss Maria Louise 
Ireland, daughter of Mr. John B, Ireland, to 
the Rev. Easton Earl Madeira. 

De Guerville-Spraker.—23 Dec. at the 
house of the bride’s mother, 62 W. 45th St., 
by the Rev. Edgar T, Chapman, canon of 
All Souls Cathedral, Albany, Miss Laura 
Belle Spraker, daughter of the late James D. 
Spraker, to Mr. Amadée B. de Guerville. 
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Adams.—On Sun., 20 Dec., Jason 
Melvin Adams, Colonel First Missouri cav- 
alry, U. S. A., in his 65th year. 

Cammann.—On Tue., 22 Dec., Cather- 
ine A., widow of George P. Cammann, 
M.D., in the 88th year of her age. 

Fenwick.—On Tue., 22 Dec., Elizabeth 
C. Fenwick, wife of William H. [Fenwick , 
aged 70 years. 

Northam.—On Thu., 24 Dec., Caroline 
A. Dow, widow of Wiliam L. Northam. 

Townsend.—On Fri., 25 Dec., John 
D. Townsend. 

Valentine.—At his residence, No. 605 
Mad. Ave, city, Mon., 21 Dec., Joseph M. 
Valentine, in the 66th year of his age. 


WEDDINGS 


Seeley-Tuttle.—Mr. Clinton Barnum 
Seeley, son of Mr. Nathan Seeley, and Miss 
Florence Tuttle, daughter of the late Austin 
S. Tuttle, were married in Trinity Chapel on 
Wed., 30 Dec. Maid of honor, Miss Tuttle. 
Bridesmaids, Miss Fannie Seeley, Miss Ange 
Fliess, Miss Lizzie Robie and Miss Anna 
Fleiss. Best man, Mr. Herbert Seeley. 
Ushers, Mr. Clarence Hamilton, Mr. Edward 
Delnoy, Mr. Marsha}l Bishop, Mr. Wilson 
Marshall, Mr. H. A. Bergman and Mr. 
Louis Ogden. 

Moltke Huitfeldt-Bonaparte.—Count 
Adam de Moltke-Huitfeldt, son of the late 
Count Huitfeldt, Danish Minister to France, 
and Miss Louise Eugénie Bonaparte, daughter 
of Mrs. Charles Jérome Bonaparte, of Wash- 
ington, were married in St. Paul’s Church, 
on Tue., 29 Dec., Cardinal Gibbons 
officiating. Best man, Mr. Jérome Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Ushers, Mr. Walter Van Rens- 
selaer Barry, Mr. Frank Andrews, Mr. 
Charles McCauley, Mr. Richard Wallack, 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Fiske-Marshall.—Mr. Henry George 
Fiske and Miss Charlotte Marshall, daughter 
of Mr. Josiah Mason Marshall, will be 
married in St. Agnes Chapel, 12 Jan. 

Gordon-Robinson.—Mr. William J. 
Gordon and Miss Maud de Lancey Robinson, 
daughter of the late Beverley Robinson, will 
be married in Christ Church, New Brighton, 
S. I., Wed., 6 Jan. 

Greer-Whitely.—Mr. Christopher M. 
Greer and Miss Marion Whitely, daughter of 
Mr. James Whitely, will be married in St. 
Thomas’s Church, 14 Jan. 

Lorillard-Screven.—Mr. Ernest E, Lor- 
illard and Miss Elizabeth Screven, daughter 
of Mr. John Screven, will be married in the 
Church of the Holy Communion, Tue., 5 

an. 

Watson-Watson.—Mr. G. W. Wes- 
ley Watson and Miss Eliza G. Watson will 
be married at the residence of the bride’s sis- 
ter, Mrs. William H. Tailer, 14 E. 72nd 
St., Tue., 5 Jan. 





RECEPTIONS 


Earle —Gen. and Mrs. Ferdinand P. 
Earle will give a large reception on New 
Year’s Day to the Sons and Daughters of the 
American Revolution, at ‘* Earle-Cliff,” 
Washington Heights. 

Daughters of the American Revolu-. 
tion.— Will give a reception in Sherry’s pink 
ballroom 6 Jan., from4to7. The speeches 
will begin at five, Mrs. Donald McLean, re- 
gent, making the address of welcome. At 
the close of the speeches appropriate souvenirs 
will be distributed and a collation served. 


RECEIVING DAYS 
MONDAYS 


Adams.—Mis. Thatcher M. Adams in 
Jan., 15 W. 17th St. 

Crawford.—Mrs. Robert L. Crawford 7; 
W. 57th St. 

Mackay.—Mrs. Archie K. Mackay in 
Jan., 104 E. 36th St. 

Singleton.—Mrs. J. V. Singleton in Jan., 
310 W. 2gth St. 


TUESDAYS 


Bassett.—Mrs. John T. Bassett, the Misse: 
Bassett, 11 W. 31st St. 

Condé.—Mrs. Swits Condé, Miss Condé, 
6 W. 56th St. 

Dale.—Mrs. Chalmers Dale, 79 Park 
Ave. 

Fish.—Mrs. Arthur Elliot Fish, 218 W. 
59th St. 

Ireland. — Mrs. Joho B. Ireland, the Misse 
Ireland, 15 E. 47th St. 

King.—Mrs. Morris Lee King, 264 W. 
57th St. 

Roosevelt. — Mrs. Hilborne Roosevelt, Mis 
Shippen, 141 E. 37th St. 

Raymond.— Mrs, Marcy Raymond, 39) 
Fifth Ave. 

WEDNESDAYS 


Emmet.—Mrs. T. Addis Emme:, in Jan, 
89 Mad. Ave. 

Ely.—Mrs. Alfred Ely, in Jan., 175 2nd 
Ave. 

Hard.—Mrs. Anson W. Hard, Miss Hari, 
in Jan., 49 Park Ave. 

Parsons.— Mrs. Wm. Barclay Parsons, 50; 
sth Ave. 

Riggs.—Mrs. Benjamin Riggs, Miss Rigg, 
15 W. 39th St. 

Ross.—Miss A. M. Ross, first and thiri, 
2 W. 72nd St. 

Schley.—Mrs. M. A. Schley, Miss Schley, 
Hotel Marlborough. 


THURSDAYS 


Bruce.—Mrs. Bruce, 117 W. 58th Str. 

Doughty.—Mrs. Edward Doughty, Mis 
Doughty, 542 Mad. Ave. 

Del Pino.—Mrs. Amalie del Pino, Mis 
Del Pino, 18 E. 32d St. 

Haynes.— Miss E, J. Haynes, first and 
third, 67 W. 45th St. 

Parsons.—Mrs. Schuyler Livingston Pw- 
sons, Miss Parsons, 14, 21 Jan., 39 W. 4ih 
St. 


FRIDAYS 
Chauncey—Mrs. Frederick Chauncey, 5° 
W. gth St. 
DeForest. —Mrs. Robert de Forest, 7 
Wash. Sq. 


Hamilton.—Mrs. G. Van Courtlanit 
Hamilton, 65 E. 534d St. 

Tillotson.—Mrs. Luthur G. Tillotson, 
19 E. 49th St. 


SATURDAYS. 


Fellows.—Mrs. William Fellows, 
Fellows, 159 Mad. Ave. 


Miss 


INTIMATIONS. 


Belmont.—Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, 
has presented the Woman’s Auxiliary to the 
Church Temperance Society funds for the 
purchase of a lunch wagon to be placed in 
some popul: us section on the West side. 

Carey.—Miss Carey will spend the holi- 
days with her sister Mrs. James H. Dennit- 
ton at Newport, 

Jones.—Mrs. Oliver Livingston Jones 
of 116 W. 72d St., is entertaining a large 
house party at her country home, Jones 
Manor, Cold Spring Harbor. Her guests will 
include Miss Gardiner, Miss Edith Judson, 
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Miss Browne, Miss Bailey, the Misses Blucher, 
Mr. Heth Lorton, Mr. Livingston Cooper. 

Lowery.—Mrs. John A. Lowery and 
Miss Wilmerding have opened their tea room 
for breakfast as well as lunch. Breakfast will 
be served from 8 to 10 at the request of the 
business men who have rooms in the vicinity. 


LUNCHEONS 


Hoyt.—Mrs. Louis T. Hoyt gave a lunch- 
eon on Dec. 28th at her residence, 392 Fifth 
Ave. 

Mott.—Mrs. Jordan L. Mott, Jr., gavea 
luncheon in honor of Mme. Calvé at the 
afternoon tearoom on 22 Dec. Present 
were Mis Egerton L. Winthrop, Mrs. Clem- 
ent C. More, Mrs. Ferdinand Wilmerding, 
Mrs. Frank Hoffmann, Mlle. Naliska. 


DINNERS 


Astor.—Mrs. Astor gave a dinner on 22 
Dec. at her residence 842 Fifth Ave. Present 
were Gov. and Mrs. Levi P. Morton, Mr. 
and Mrs, Ogden Mills, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Sloane, Mr. and Mrs. William C. Whitney, 
Mr. and Mrs. Townsend Burden, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mr. and Mrs, Elbridge 
T. Gerry, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Brice, Mr. 
and Mrs. Orme Wilson, Mr. and Mrs, 
John Jacob Astor, Mrs. Lawrence Townsend, 
Mr. Perry Belmont, Mr. James J. Van 
Alen, Mr. and Mrs, John R. Drexel. 

Perkins.—Mr. and Mrs. Edward H. 
Perkins, Jr., gave a dinner Tue., 29 Dec., 
at their town house, 5 E. 40th St. 

Porter.—The Lotos Club will give a din- 
ner Sat., 9 Jan., to its fellow-member and 
former Vice-Pres., General Horace Porter. 


DANCES 


Bachelors’ Cotillons.—The Bachelors’ 
Cotillons will take place 6, 27 Jan., 17 Feb. 

Coffin.—Mrs. Edmund Coffin gave a 
dance for her son on 23 Dec., at her town 
house, 13 W. 57th St. 

Church.—Mrs. Church’s dancing class 
will hold a meeting at Sherry’s, 1 Jan. 

Cinderella.—Second Cinderella dance at 
Sherry’s, 7 Jan. 

Fortnightly.—Third Fortnightly will 
take place at Sherry’s, 5 Jan. 

Martin.—Mr. and Mrs. Bradley Martin 
will give a ball early in Jan. 

Raymond.—Mrs. S. A. Raymond gave 
a dance for her young daughters, home from 
their school at Farmington for the holidays, 
on 30 Dec. 

Sloane.—Mrs. Henry Sloane will give a 
ball at her town house, 9 E. 72d St., 11 
Jan. 

State Ball.—In the roth Battalion 
Armory at Albany, 6 Jan, will be the 
State Ball, in commemoration of the Centen- 
nial Anniversary of the establishment of the 
Capitol at Albany. State Commissioners for 
the celebration: Mr. John Boyd Thacher, 
Chairman; Mr. Wm, Jay, Mr. Wm. Bayard 
Van Rensselaer, Mr. Myer Nussbaum and 
Mr. James M. E. O’Grady. Executive 
Committee: Mr. Robert Shaw Oliver, Chair- 
man; Mr. George P. Hilton, Secretary; Mr. 
Charles V. Winne, Treasurer; Mr. Howard 
Brown. 


MUSICALES 


Metropolitan Opera Musicales.— 
At the Waldorf, 22 Dec., the fifth matinée, 
Madame Yebba made her New York 
début, singing Le Cid “ Pleurez mes yeux,” 
by Massenet, and a duo from Aida, with 
Mlle. Olitzka. At Mr. Bagby’s musicale, 
Mon., 28 Dec., Madame Nordica sang by 
permission of Messrs. Ruben and Andrews, 
managers of the Metropolitan Opera Musi- 
cales. Sixth musicale 5 Jan. 

South Church.—The series of free or- 
gan recitals in the South Church, Mad. Ave., 
cor. 38th St., closed the 218th recital, Mon , 
22 Dec. Mr. Franz P. Kaltenborn, violin- 
ist, assisted, with Miss Minnie C. Bleuner. 
The dates are not yet announced for the 
fourteenth series—the 219th and 225th 
recitals. 


CLUBS 


Junior Clio Club.—The Junior Clio 
Club of Denver is the only girls’ club in the 

















United States belonging to the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. Miss Adele 
Bradford, sixteen years old, 1s the president, 
and there are twenty-six members, none 
being more than sixteen. The girls are 
studying a thorough course in American his- 
tory, and each meeting resolves itself into a 
debate. The club will soon begin the study 
of the money question. The members are 
daughters of the original Clio Club, and was 
organized in Jan., 1895. 


HOCKEY 


Union Club vs. Racquet.—A match 
was played on 22 Dec., between the before- 
mentioned clubs, which resulted in a win for 
the Racquet and Tennis Club. 


Union. Position. Racquet and Tennis 
G. POGRE. . .c cccccn oal... .B. S. de Garmendia 
Wade GAOER ss bonccon Point.........J. McClintock 
Erskine Hewitt.....Cover point...... Percy Chubb 
S. Scheifflin.......... Forward... . .Hendon Chubb 
R. L. Stevens....... Forward....... H. W., Slocum 
| Pe Forward....... Howard Taylor 
G. T. Warren .. ...Porward.... ..... R. Stevens 


Referee—T homas Barron. 

Time—Fifteen-minute halves. 

Goals— H. Chubb (1), Taylor (1), R. Stevens (1), 
and Scheiffiin(1). 


SKATING 


St. Nicholas Rink.—The following 
events will take place at the rink during 
January : 

Hockey match, Tue., 5 Jan., N. Y. Ath- 
letic vs. Brooklyn Skating Club. 

Interscholastic races, Fri., 15 Jan., trial 
heats. 

Interscholastic races, Sat., 16 Jan., final 
heats. 

Hockey match, Fri., 22 Jan., St. Nich- 
olas Club vs. Princeton University. 

Hockey match, Tue., 26 Jan., Crescent 
Athletic Club vs, Brooklyn Skating Club. 

Amateur championship figure skating com- 
petition Wed., 27 Jan., and Thu., 28 Jan., 
at 8 Pp, M. 


THE McINTYRE-MILLER WED- 
DING 

Ne of the most notable weddings of 

O the autumn was that of Mr. John 

Lawrence McIntyre, of Chicago, 
and Miss Charlotte Isabel Miller, daughter 
of Mr. Alfred J. Miller, of Providence, in 
St. Stephen’s Church, in the latter part of 
October, the Rev. Dr. George McLellan 
Fiske officiating. 

The maid of honor was Miss Annie F. 
Tripp, of Providence, and the best man, Mr. 
Francis A. Drexel Smith, of Chicago. 

The ushers were Mr. Alfied J. Miller, 
Jr., Mr. J. Arnold Scudder, Mr. James D. 
Erskine, Mr. James T. Furness, Mr. Rich- 
ard L. Beckwith, and Mr. Louis Fairbrother 
Burrough. 

The arrangement of the wedding proces- 
sion is seen in the middle page illustration of 
this issue. 

The going away of the bride and groom 
was a unique feature of the occasion. As 
they descended the steps to enter the carriage, 
to which the ushers had devoted much time 
decorating with ribbons and flowers, a bell 
of flowers suspended from the ceiling of the 
piazza opened and two doves flew away. 
Then to the surprise of the assembled guests 
saddle horses were brought, and the newly- 
wedded pair mounted and rode away, waving 
adieus. 

This episode was particularly appropriate to 
the wedding, as the bride is one of the best 
cross-country riders of New England, a lover 
of outdoor sports, and a member of a numbe1 
of clubs. Her home club is the Agawam 
Hunt, from which she will be greatly missed. 

The gowns made and designed by Close 
are shown in the illustration. They are : 

Tue Batpat Gown—Of ivory-white satin, 
the point-lace garniture being caught with 
the groom’s gift—a sunburst of diamonds and 
rubies. The tulle veil was caught with nat- 
ural orange blossoms. 

Bripesmaips’ Gowns. —Dull gold-colored 
broadcloth, edged with sable. Boléro jacket, 
opening over a jeweled waistcoat of white 
satin, caught with lace scarf and bow-knot 
of deep cream appliqué lace. Gainsborough 
hats of copper-colored velvet and plumes ; 


golden aigrettes ; copper-colored velvet muff:, 
chiffon trimmings. 

Catiinc Costume.—Sapphire blue, elab- 
orately braided in gold and black ; gold-col- 
ored silk linings. Narrow vest strips of gold- 
colored velvet, edged with strips of Persian 


lamb ; large topaz jeweled buttons, set in | 


old silver, finishing the Persian lamb belt. 
Toque of gold-embroidered crown, Persian 
lamb brim, three quills held upright by jew- 
eled ornament. Large velvet muff, full frills 
at ends, edged with Persian lamb; broad 
strip of the lamb crossed up centre, finished 
with bunch of violets, 

Dinner Gown.—Pearl-gray brocaded moiré, 
with silvery sheen. Mousquetaire sleeves, 
with fine tulle ruchings and sable in alternate 
rows, forming epaulettes. Bodice of white 
satin, covered with pearl appliqué, studded 
with turquoise; front with strand of pearls 
and turquoise pendants over shirred tulle 
vest. 

Reception Gown.—Mrs. Miller wore a 
gown of royal purple velvet, embroidered in 
silver spangles in sprays, dotted with butterflies 
of point lace; Russian sable band finishing 
bottom of gown. Waistcoat of brocaded white 
satin, the design being spangled in silver over- 
laid with duchesse and point lace. Bonnet 
of velvet, softly fluted about the face; bird 
of Paradise feathers. Mrs. Miller carried 
violets. 


| 





MLLE. ZAUN, 


IMPORTER, 


56 WEST TWENTY-SIXTH STREET. 


Reception, Dinner and 
Evening Gowns. 


Street and Calling 


Costumes. 


Coats and Wra ps. 





ROLLEN, 


IMPORTER, 


161 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET. 





Evening, Dinner and Reception Gowns. 


Coats, Wraps, Hats and Bonnets, 


at REDUCED Prices. 





M. CLOSE 


IMPORTER 


Special attention to young fadies’ gowns 


156 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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ParFUMERIE E D. PI N AU D, 


37 Boulevard de Strasbourg. PARIS. 


If 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


desire a Perfume that is 


THE MOST LASTING 
THE MOST EX 
THE 


It pleases the most fastidious and has no equal. 


Try “IXORA BREONI.” 


You will not find it in fancy boxes, for this perfume is so superior to all others as to 
permanently recommend itself, ALTHOUGH IN PLAIN PACKAGES. 


ALL FIRST CLASS DEALERS HAVE THEM. 
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MOST FASHIONABLE, 
And the True Odor of the Living Flower, 


“VIOLETTE REINE.” 
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i. M. JENKINS, 


297 Fifth Ave., 3ist St., New York. 


SPORTING TAILOR, 


BREECHES MAKER AND MUFTI. 


WE HAVE THE LATEST THING OUT 
‘** PRINCE OF WALES WAISTCOAT.” 





The label of every bottle of genuine 
Farina Cologne bears the word 


‘¢ Gegenuber.”’ 


See that this label is on the bottle you buy. 











Send for free pamphlets to 
Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, New York 





GRAY HAIR RESTORED 


OaNT, wee dye aarmlaas pi ae —_ ih on a Sette 
LEE’s H C removes Stress, - 
hair from tallincos’ andpromotes growth $1.00a "bottle 
Illustrated Treatise on Hair ns a moyen FREE 
For sale by J. N. Hegeman & Co., Boway cor. 

9th St., 1218 B’way cor, 30th St. Ws Ave, & 8th St. 





half a century. 
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for postage. 
York City. 


An absolutely safe dentifrice, popular with refined people for over 
All Druggists. 
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TEETH BREATH. 


A sample of liquid Sozodont by mail, provided you mention this publication and send three cents 
Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, Hatt & RUCKEL, Wholesale Druggists, New 











A JOYOUS BALLAD OF CLUB 
Ell me where, in what land of shade, 
Dwells young Bacchus, the god of 


COCKTAILS 
wine? 
Let him$hearken and heed to this song I’ve 
made 

In praise of his Club Cocktails divine. 
Smooth as velvet and superfine, 

Nectar ambrosial, all ready-made ; 
To tell of their taste, ah! language fails— 


Tho’ I try my best in these songs of mine, 
I can’t do justice to Club Cocktails ! 


Where is the liquor that can compete 
_ With them for aroma and mellow blend ? 
Clear as to color and dry or sweet ; 
To the connoisseur’s taste complete— 
A proper bumper to pledge a friend, 
A health at parting or a toast to greet. 
A drink for all seasons, but what avails ? 
Though I sung their praises until the end, 
I can’t do justice to Club Cocktails ! 


ENVOI 


Prince, it is true. But still allow— 
Tho’ to tell their virtues thy poet fails— 
Yet, had he a bottle open now 
He could do justice to Club Cocktails ! 
Francois Villon, Jr. 
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The KNOX Hat 


Fall Styles Now Ready. 


THE MOST PERFECT PRODUCT OF 
AMERICAN LABOR. 


Mail Orders will receive prompt and careful attention. 








Pogue Binding Cases 


Cases as shown 
here, bound in col- 
ored cloth, stamped 
with gold, and hold- 
ing thirteen copies 
of Vogue, sent post- 
age free and secure. 
ly packed to any 
address in the Unit- 
ed States on receipt 
of $1.25. 

This is a superior 
binder, with no > 


ting, punchin 
dekennent of the the 
paper necessitated, | 
is light and dur- 
able, and looks like 
a bound volume, handsomely designed. 
A similar case bound in soft brown leather, most 
mene in gold, a 
for $2.25, postage free. This case is 
designed especially for drawing-room 5 ent for | 
which it makes a handsome ornament. 
Address, 
VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New Yer, | | 














HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 
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MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 


253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th St.) 


SUITS 






ot ep 
Shetland, Homespun. 
Tattersall Waistcoat. Highland Spats. 





THE HARTFORD 
SINGLE TUBE TIRE 


is a strong tire. 
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e tee who hold to the depressing theory that 
great inequality will always exist between 
different classes in the community, appear to 
imagine they prove, beyond peradventure, that pov- 

erty will forever curse the majority of men because 

they base their arguments on the economic fact that 
the natural tendency of the race is to reproduce itself 
faster than the means of subsistence. These cheer- 
less philosophers ignore the fact that the struggle of 
the race is to get away from the natural man, in 
which effort it develops—among other virile qualities— 
self-restraint and calculation, in place of the lawless- 
ness and impulsiveness characteristic of the savage. 


In this very matter of the struggle for existence, 
which has, in reality, been the tragedy of too many 
mouths to feed, the intelligent native-born has taken 
the lesson to heart, and small families—consisting, 
frequently of only one child—is the result. This 
enlighteved example has its effect also on immigrants 
in the second and third generation. They gradually 
realize that a superfluity of children inevitably means 
a going without the comforts, pleasures, and even the 
necessaries of life. There is not much to choose in 
point of misery between the lot of the poor man, 
handicapped in his struggle for a livelihood by a large 
family, and that of him who fails to get on because 
of an inherited and overmastering appetite for drink. 
The man in each unhappy case is lacking in 
prudence and self-restraint, and grinding poverty is 
the result. 


Another factor which is gradually making for the 
betterment of the race, so far as extreme poverty is 
concerned, is the activity of woman in the numerous 
callings that are opened to her. Something beside 
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motherhood is presented to her as a career, in con- 
consequence of which she is apt to defer marriage, 
to look well before she does leap, and to frown upon 
exuberant motherhood as depleting alike to health and 
to purse. One of the anomolies which perplex the 
thoughtful man is, that although economic writers are 
continually drawing attention to the rapid multiplica- 
tion of the race as the prime cause of existing poverty, 
a cry of alarm is raised whenever a movement seems 
likely to result in eventually developing indifference to 
marriage, the higher education of woman, for exam- 
ple, being bitterly opposed on this very ground. The 
latent irritability toward bachelors, which finds vent 
now and again in legislative tax enactments, is another 
manifestation of this insane desire to encourage child 
begetting in a world where the lot of the vast major- 
ity of children is the cruelest of tragedies. 


University settlements, and other forms of philan- 
thropic enterprise, improved facilities for the trans- 
portation of produce, labor-saving machines, the 
multiplication of new industries—these and other 
causes contribute very materially toward improving 
the condition of the poor; but no amount of outside 
effort can permanently aid a class given up to 
wasteful extravagance, whether in the matter of 
matrimonial responsibilities or excessive dram drink- 
ing. This fact is being slowly filtered into the con- 
sciousness of people and a realization of it has al- 
ready modified the condition of two races—the 
French and the American. 


Poverty is no more the inevitable fate of unborn 
millions than is it their destiny to remain for centuries 
to come at the ethical status this generation has at- 
tained. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


N instance of extreme and unprovoked 
A cruelty to animals was recently furn- 
ished by a New York police officer. 
The circumstance has been reported to the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals and to Police Commissioner Roosevelt ; 
and it is to be hoped that the man will be 
made to realize that he cannot, with impunity, 
abuse helpless creatures. An eye-witness 
furnishes the following report of the out- 
rage : 

‘¢ At about 11 A. M. to-day a coal cart be- 
longing to Herbert & Co. (we could not see 
the number from our windows) was caught in 
the curving car tracks and stalled at the corner 
of Fifty-fourth Street and Broadway. The 
driver took his whip to them, but did not hit 
them severely, and I have no complaint to 
make of him. 

«« The horses could not start the heavy load 
(it was the largest-size coal cart), and the po- 
liceman on this beat took the whip from the 
driver and with the butt end of it struck the 
horse in the stomach, then kicked him in the 
stomach and lashed him on the front legs. 

«¢ This I consider the worst outrage that has 
ever come under my notice, as the police are 
bound to assist in the protection of animals, 
and should not set an example of brutality. 

‘¢ The horses were finally started without 
abuse, by the advice of a by-stander.”” 

As before stated in this column, that drivers 
and others dare to cruelly abuse helpless ani- 
mals on our thoroughfares in full view of pas- 
sers-by is a disgrace to Christian people ; and 
we, Pharisees that we are, presume to call 
Spain barbarous, because the bulJl-fight is a 
popular sport with her people. How much 
more civilized is the American, when every 
day witnesses the grossest cruelty to beasts of 
burden practised with impunity in the streets 
of the metropolis? In Spain itself could any- 
thing be more brutal than the conduct of some 
drivers of the wagons that transport sheep, 
pigs and cattle through the city? Jolting over 
the roadway, the smaller animals sometimes 
lose their footing and slip out of the cart or 
fall on the floor of it. Then the assistant 
driver or the driver displays the kindness which 
justifies our being shocked at the inhumanity 
of Spain and of Italy. He picks the poor 
frightened animal up by any portion of its an- 
atomy and slings it into the cart against or on 
top of other animals—it matters not. Or he 
roughly stands the fallen ones upon their legs ; 
and then instead of leaving the cart and going 
around it to regain his seat, HE DELIBERATELY 
WALKS THROUGH THE CART ON TOP OF THE 


ANIMALS. 
* 


* * 

A book has been issued by the Appletons, 
entitled, The Complete Bachelor, with the 
note that it is ** by the author of the As Seen 
By Him papers in Vogue.” This statement 


is correct, but the remark in the preface that 
for many years the author had conducted 





VOGUE 


Vogue’s Answers to Correspondents column is 
so far away from the fact that it calls for con- 
tradiction. 

At no time, nor for any period, however 
brief, has Him conducted that column ; and at 
no time has he been permitted to publish state- 
ments in Vogue without editorial revision. 

In his As Seen By Him papers he has al- 
ways been allowed great latitude of expres- 
sion ; and this indulgence in harmless hyper- 
bole, which gave point to his amusing and 
really very clever conceits, has served its pur- 
pose of conveying ideas that the reader might 
differ or agree with as he pleased. 

The Answers to Correspondents, however, 
are and always have been regarded seriously 
by both the office of Vogue and its readers. 
Pains are taken to make them thoroughly 
trustworthy, as many as a dozen authorities 
having on occasion been consulted before the 
answer was published. On questions of eti- 
quette, for example, persons will disagree. 
But as all etiquette is based on good sense it is 
possible, by care and constant vigilance, to ar- 
rive at the right view of such matters. 

Him imports into his book, The Complete 
Bachelor, the same levity and superficiality 
that mark his As Seen by Him papers, which 
is all well enough as long as he does not appro- 
propriate to himself a credit to which he is 
not entitled, and which he cannot deserve. 
When he makes absurd statements in his book 
one can understand why Vogue is unwilling 
that he should fortify himself as an authority 
by claiming responsibility for its Answers to 
Correspondents. Him edited is one thing ; 
Him unedited is a very different personage. 





SNOBBISHNESS 


Wice has Vogue offered to its readers 
Open Questions for general discussion; 
i.€., questions which are substantially 

undetermined, and which admit of many dif- 
ferent points of view. These questions have 
produced answers of varying interest, and 
taken together have been most beneficial in 
formulating ideas on topics that it is salutary 
for anyone to consider. Vogue now presents 
to its readers a 


THIRD OPEN QUESTION 


changing the treatment, however, by inviting 
examples instead of asking for definitions — 
the definition in this instance being that given 
by the Century Dictionary. 

For the most notable example of snobbish- 
ness Vogue will send the writer twenty dollars. 

The examples should be taken from exper- 
ience and be impersonal—names being ex- 
cluded. 

In adjudging the replies regard will be had 
for the interest of the incident and its unique- 
ness. We are of the opinion that there is no 
subject pertaining to society that can be inves- 
tigated with more profit than snobbishness. 
Almost everyone has been disgusted at some 
time with the offensiveness of the snob. 
Many persons are snobs without knowing it, 
and introspection caused by direct consider- 
ation of this subject may prove to their good. 
Persons who are genuinely worthy according 
to true standards seldom are snobs. 

The Century Dictionary defines snob as “* One who is ser- 
vile in spirit or conduct toward those whom he considers his 
superiors, and correspondingly proud and insolent toward 
those whom he considers his inferiors ; one who vulgarly apes 
gentility.” 


Thackeray's definition has long been classic: ** He who 
meanly admires mean things is a snob." 
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A GAME OF CHANCE 


By NeirH Boyce 
CHAPTER IX. 


{In the opening chapter Mrs. Ransom, a handsome mar- 


ried woman, having driven over to the railway station for 
her cousin, Dick Creighton, fills up the time on the way te 
her home by expressing her dissatisfaction at having to stay 
in America instead of enjoying herself in Edrope, and out- 
lining her plans for mitigating herennui. She also felicitates 
herself on having secured her cousin, Beatrix, as a compan- 
ion for her children. Trix is musical, desirous of going in 
for a career, but glad to find temporary refuge with her 
cousin, where, in return for a home, she acts in the capacity 
of nurse, governess and companion. | 

T was an absurd thing to have happened, 

Cecilia said to herself on awaking next 

morning from a dreamless and refreshing 
sleep. The incident itself, so slight, and ap- 
parently so inconsequent, seemed like a dream 
or something imagined in a moment of men- 
tal irresponsibility. Whatever Cecilia was, 
it might safely be premised that she would 
never, in her own eyes, become ridiculous. 

Very speedily, then, this incident retired into 
the background of her thoughts, the chief 
place there being occupied, in fact, by her 
béte noir—the question of money. Certain 
pressing claims upon her must be met within 
the week ; the unpleasant alternative was an 
explanation with her husband. She sent an 
order to her broker—after her customary care- 
ful study of the morning’s paper—and per- 
suaded herself that she could await the result 
of this last bid for fortune in reasonable calm- 
ness of spirit. At any rate she was able to 
conceal from the eyes of her guests any per- 
turbation she may have felt. Two or three 
new people were arriving that evening to 
take the place of the Blounts and Mr. Vivian, 
who had departed in the morning. Cecilia 
was planning two state dinners and a dance, 
and wondering where she was to get money 
for the things she needed, or if her credit would 
stand a further strain. Colonel Ransom’s 
name, naturally, was good for any amount ; 
but Cecilia herself had found of late some 
difficulty in dealing with her tradesmen, who 
in several cases had shown a fractious disposi- 
tion to prefer their claims to the Colonel 
direct. Cecilia’s large allowance had been 
gauged with a view to covering all these ex- 
penses and was ordinarily ample; but for the 
year past at least half of it had been diverted 
into other and prohibited channels. During 
the first three months of this time Cecilia had 
made a good deal of money. Her expendi- 
tures had increased in proportion and she had 
found it impossible to scale these down when 
her private ledger began to show a balance 
heavily against her. She had stopped barely 
short of a crash, given up her proposed trip 
to Paris and as a measure of enforced economy 
retired to the Hermitage for the summer, in- 
forming the Colonel that her nerves demanded 
rest. The arrangement suiting the head of 
the house to perfection, he had accepted this 
statement without question ; indeed, it was 
very near the truth, and Cecilia, bored to ex- 
tinction, as she frankly confessed, was trying 
to amuse herself without spending much 
money—which she found impossible. Un- 
daunted, however, she was laying plans for re- 
trieving her temporary social eclipse during the 
coming winter. 

At mid-afternoon she went to her rooms to 
change her yachting-gown for a more cere- 
monious toilette. Elise was in attendance, 
but Cecilia herself unlocked her jewel-case in 
search of a silver belt she meant to wear. 


(Continued on page 416.) 
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HER HALF-HOUR WITH THE MILLINER 
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(Continued from page 414 ) 
Moved by some impulse, at the same time she 
open the drawer in which she had locked the 
diamond necklace. The drawer was empty, 
the morocco box gone. Cecilia looked 
through the case hurriedly, then called to Elise. 

«* The diamonds ?*’ asked the maid, with a 
demure affectation of surprise. ‘*But I gave 
them to Monsieur this morning. He was to 
take them to town to have the setting altered, 
he said. I thought Madame x» 

‘* You gave—the box—to Colonel Ransom 
—this morning ?”* 

Cecilia shut her dry lips together and looked 
steadily at Elise, who began volubly to excuse 
herself, to protest that she thought it was 
Madame’s desire—she thought Monsieur had 
said 

Cecilia cut her short with an imperious ges- 
ture and began slowly to put back the con- 
tents of the hastily rummaged case. She did 
not for a moment believe that Elise had acted 
in good faith, but there was nothing to be said. 
Something, however, might be done to avert 
the consequence of the march fate had stolen 
upon her. Cecilia thought sharply, her face 
set in hard lines, and decided, as was her wont, 
quickly. 

‘« Bring my brown walking costume .and a 
small hat,’’ she ordered. ‘¢* Then go and find 
Mr. Creighton, and ask him if he can drive 
me over to the station. And tell Martin to 
put the mare in the dog-cart, and have her at 
the door in ten minutes. Hurry !*" 

She dressed for her journey, planning her 
course with the clear decision which would 
have made her a good general. Only when 
this was quite settled upon did she find time 
to speculate upon the Colonel's motive in his 
unexpected action. The apparently under- 
handed stroke was not in the least like him. 
A few moments of reflection, however, con- 
vinced Cecilia that he could have had no sus- 
picion of the real state of the matter, and 
therefore no design against her peace. Theo- 
dore had probably regarded her objection to 
give up the diamonds as a mere whim, and he 
had calmly taken his own way, intending to 
surprise her (of course agreeably) with a new 
ornament upon her birthday. But Elise— 
Elise knew very well. Cecilia set her teeth in 
silent rage. 

She completed her toilet without the assist- 
ance of the maid, who came back presently to 
say that the cart was coming round, and that 
she had just found Mr. Creighton in the 
music room, ‘*avec Mees Berrian.’’ Cecilia 
finished buttoning her gloves, took up her 
purse and parasol and went out. From the 
open door at the end of a passage leading to 
the schoolroom and Beatrix’s study came the 
quick intricate dazzle of Chopin’s Impromptu 
in A flat. 

*¢ Tell Mrs. Russell,’’ Cecilia said without 
glancing at Elise, “that I am _ suddenly 
obliged to goto town. I cannot make those 
visits this afternoon.”* 

Atthis moment there was a slight pause in 
the flashing music ; then it went on in undi- 
minished brilliance. Creighton, in riding 
dress and holding a crop with his hat and 
gloves, strolled along the passage and met 
Cecilia’s glance inquiringly. 

‘¢ You wanted ?**he said. 

‘<It is not of much importance,”’ said 
Cecilia, evenly. ‘* You might drive me over, 











if you can spare the time.”’ 
She swept down the stairs ahead of him. 





_—I suppose—I shall see Barbour. 


VOGUE 


The verandas were deserted. The dog-cart 
stood at the door, and another groom was 
walking two saddled horses up and down the 
graveled driveway. 

** Miss Vivian and I were going to ride,”’ 
said Creighton, idly. 

**You needn’t come, then,’’ Cecilia re- 
joined, coldly. 

« Oh, I can be back in twenty minutes, and 
I daresay she'll be half an hour yet. I never 
knew a woman—except you, Cecilia—who 
could see any virtue in promptness.”” 

Neither spoke again until the mare had put 
a mile or more between them and the house. 
Cecilia held the reins. Her eyes were fixed 
straight before her, and her impassive face 
showed Creighton nothing, except that she was 
not in a conversational mood. At last she 
said, ironically : 

‘*You don’t seem particularly concerned, 
Dick.”” 

‘Something has happened ?’’ 
quickly. 

“ Decidedly, or I shouldn't be rushing off 
to town at this hour of the day. Theodore 
took the diamonds with him this morning— 
I've just discovered,”” 

‘You don’t say so! Why, Cecilia 23 

‘¢He doesn’t know, but he will, unless— 
you see, if I were only sure that he would go 
to Martin’s there would be no need to worry. 
Of course, they would write to me, and it 
would be all right. But I heard Theodore 
say he intended to take the necklace to Bar- 
bour. They don’t know me there, and I 
can’t very well F 

‘What do you intend to do?”’ 
Creighton, frowning. 

««T intend to go to Martin’s first, and then 
And—I 
don’t know yet—but I’m sure matters can be 
arranged somehow. I shall do my best, any- 
how—the chance is worth trying.”’ 

*<It’sa bad muddle,’’ remarked Creighton, 
absently. 

Something in his tone or manner jarred upon 
Cecilia, and obviously startled her. 

‘I daresay you're tired of being dragged 
into my worries,’ she said, quickly. ‘* But 
you know, Dick, somehow I’ve grown to 
consider you part and parcel of them !°” 

‘<T hope that doesn’t mean that you con- 
sider me a worry,” he said, suddenly alert. 

‘‘Attimes. But I should be ungrateful 
not to recognize that you've helped me often 
enough to make up. You're right, though, 
Dick—it is an undignified business.”” 

Creighton frowned again, and pulled silently 
at his mustache. 

‘«¢ That is,’’ Cecilia added, ** looking at it 
from one—very elevated—standpoint. From 
another, it’s a game, and the reward is to the 
cleverest. Well, that’s the way I choose to 
look at it; and I mean to play out my hand 
as wellasI can! Fate hasn’t given me very 
good cards, but—I have a long suit of patience, 
and in this game |’audace trumps—and I have 
that, too! So we shall see.”’ 

She laughed and glanced confidently at her 
companion. 

‘¢I wish you were well out of it,’” he said, 
refusing to respond to her changing mood. 

**I shall be, I believe—once this pinch is 
over. And then, Dick, I shall settle down 
into a model matron, and you will thankfully 
escape the necessity of hearing about my 
scrapes. And you—I suppose you'll settle 
down, too, eventually, taking my advice é 


he asked, 








asked 
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“‘I shall go to London,’’ he announced, 
gloomily. 

There was a brief silence. Cecilia tightened 
the reins and the mare increased her pace. 

*¢ Really—have you decided ? *” 

‘<I think it’s the best thing I can do. 
don’t want me here.”” 

‘* Not forever, Dick—no. Still, I shan’t 
find you any the more agreeable for being on 
the opposite side of the ocean. Do you know 
I had half imagined the last few days that you 
and Brant m 

**Do let it alone, Cecilia—neither Miss 
Vivian nor myself has the remotest no- 
tion ES 

*©Oh, Dick! You're positively adaman- 
tine—I shouldn't have thought it of you.”* 

Cecilia turned a gay sparkling glance upon 
him. She was conscious of a certain incon- 
sistent pleasure in the thought that her very 
apparent scheming had been of no avail. 
Dick was not going to marry—perhaps on the 
whole she had never intended that he should. 

‘* Then you agree,’ he said unsmiling, 
*«that I'd better go to London?”’ 

‘<I haven't said so. In fact—I don’t know 
that I can spare you. If I win the toss I shall 
certainly want you next winter in town, to 
help plan the campaign—for with money I can 
take a long step forward, then if I lose, I 
shall want consolation of some sort, and you're 
quite good at supplying it.”’ 

‘* Cecilia ! you are absolutely heartless. ** 


You 








‘* What a stupid thing to say. Really, 
Dick, you are losing your invention. What 
is the matter—lack of practice? If you keep 


on this way you will end by being dull.”’ 

**I don’t care much how I end—and what 
is more, you don’t. We may as well ring 
down the curtain now as any time, I suppose."* 

‘*¢ What heroics! What, put out the lights 
and shut up the theatre, just when I’m in the 
mood for a roaring farce? Never! 

“No, you want the puppets to dance while 
you continue to pull the strings, I suppose. It 
must be very amusing. But there comes a 
time, you know, Cecilia, when the string— 
breaks.”” 

«¢ And the puppet falls down flat and has to 
be put away in the box—yes. Poor little 
painted thing! But really, Dick, we seem to 
have got off the subject.”” 

‘¢Not at all,’’ he retorted grimly, ‘‘ we 


, were talking about my going to London.”” 


Cecilia pulled the mare down to a slow trot. 

*¢ Two weeks, I think you said.”’ 

‘¢ Thirteen days.”’ 

‘¢ A great deal may happen in thirteen days. 
You will be able to congratulate me—or con- 
dole with me, as the case may be—on the re- 
sult of my venture, before you sail.” 

‘¢ Exactly. That is all you think of—and 
quite right, doubtless. You would derive lit- 
tle profit from any thought bestowed upon so 
idle a subject as myself.”” 

*¢ Except a large stock of morals, Dick— 
you have a faculty for pointing those. But 
I'm not quite so basely calculating as you 
delight to represent me ; for, as a matter of 
fact, I've thought of you several times lately 
without the slightest idea of getting anything 
out of you. At least,’’ Cecilia added, con- 
scientiously, “I am not conscious of any de- 
signs upon you. So that, it seems to me, your 
present savage humor is rather irrational.’’ 

*¢T have an idea that you'll miss that train 
unless you hurry,”” he said, briefly. 

She paid no heed, but let the reins fall 








slackly in her lap, turning on him a look 
curious and disturbed. 

«« You really mean to go?’’ she said in a 
tone oddly altered. 

‘« I mean to go—and I don’t mean to come 
back again.”” 

‘«Isn°t it rather a sudden resolution? ”” 

‘<I have not decided in haste.”” 

Cecilia looked steadily at him. She began 
to perceive some sudden change or unexpected 
development in this personality which she had 
imagined she had sounded thoroughly. Once 
more that sense of the unknown, of something 
she could not grasp nor control, oppressed 
her. She would not have admitted it to her- 
self, but her discomfort was strangely like 
fright. Instantly her mind began searching for 
a clue—a cause. While this swift process went 
on she was silent. Her face was immobile, 
mask-like ; but her eyes under their drooping 
lids changed, showing a gray, steely glitter. 

Creighton’s glance wandered from her face 
to a white plume of smoke drifting over the 
woods some distance to the left. 

‘¢ The train is coming. By hard driving 
you can make it yet, I think.”’ 

He put out his hand to take the reins. 
Cecilia looked up and shook her head. 

‘¢ Impossible —there’s the whistle. I couldn't 
make it—and—it doesn’t much matter. I 
begin to believe it was a fool’s errand.” 

She was recovering her usual tone. Now 
she raised her head with the old look of cool 
audacity. 

‘¢ On the whole, it will be more amusing to 
wait and see! The whole thing isa game of 
chance, anyway. Why shouldn't fortune 
befriend me now, if she has that intention at 
all? A dozen things may have happened— 
there’s really no reason why I should bore my- 
self in a hot train this charming day when I 
might be—well, say driving with you !"" 

Creighton acknowledged the compliment by 
a deep inclination. 

*¢ You are not given to changing your mind 
so suddenly.”” 

*¢ No—not as a rule, perhaps. But you 
must make allowance, Dick, for the perturba- 
tion incident to your announcement. You 
cannot expect me to be calm when you have 
just proclaimed that you are going away for- 
ever.”” 

‘‘If ¥ had expected you to manifest any 
emotion I should have been the greater fool,”’ 
he said, cynically. 

She turned the horse and drove slowly 
homeward. 

‘¢ The breeze is coming up—we'll go for a 
sail!** she exclaimed, as they neared the 
house. ‘I love a day like this on the water— 
you'll come, Dick ?”” 

«¢ Thanks, no—lI shall write some letters, 
unless Miss Vivian wishes to dispose of me,”’ 
he said, in a tone of polite indifference. 

Cecilia shrugged her shoulders and rejoined 
rather absently: 

*¢ As you like.”’ 

A last turn of the road brought them in 
sight of Beatrix, who was starting off toward 
the beach. The girl turned and glanced back 
at the noise of wheels, and resumed her way 
without pausing. Cecilia’s eye flashed as a 
sudden thought seemed to supply the light she 
was seeking. 

««I hope I haven’t made you late for your 
engagement with Miss Vivian,’” she said. 

‘*Oh! I fancy not—I don’t see her any- 
where in the veranda.”” 





VOGUE 


‘¢ I'm afraid I did disturb you considerably. 
You were with Beatrix, I believe, when I sent 
to you.”” 

** Quite so—Miss Berrian was 
Chopin.” 

‘« Beatrix evidently prefers an audience of 
one—I doubt if she’ll make much of a success 
on the concert stage. However, I suppose 
that if that one is sufficiently appreciative, she 
feels herself compensated.”* 

‘<I hope I appreciate Miss Berrian’s kind- 
ness, as well as her great talent." 

“ And your own good fortune—trust you 
for that, Dick. On the whole, perhaps it’s 
as well you're going away. You will leave 
an enormous number of broken hearts behind 
you, no doubt; but with time the damage 
may perhaps be repaired !"" 

Cecilia drew up at the steps and descended 
from the cart, barely touching his outstretched 
hand. She looked full at him—an ironical, 
contemptuous glance—an edged smile, which 
hinted at the restrained desire to stab. 


(To be continued.) 
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TWO HUNDRED MILES FROM A RAILWAY—AB- 
SURDITIES IN LIVERY—AFTER A WEEK OF 
LONDON COOKING THE DINER-OUT FEELS 
AN EVERLASTING CLUTCHING AT HIS 
VITALS AS THOUGH HE HAD SWAL- 
LOWED A LIVE LOBSTER—HOUSE- 
MAIDS SHOULD REGARD BLACK 
AS THE PROPER LIVERY— 
MEN’S SCARFS AND WAIST- 
COATS NO LONGER 
GAY 


Hen in winter we read of snows, and 
winds, and bleak moors, how we 
huddle up to the fire, and hope 

never to it! Hot drinks are in order, and we 
pronounce the book a capital one for a winter's 
night. I enjoyed none so much in my youth 
as those of Dickens and Scott, and even G. P. 
R. James, because they were just the kind of 
reading that—if one had the comforts of life— 
made one satisfied with one’s self. 

Perhaps these remarks may be construed 
into a species of feeble imitation of Mr. How- 
ells’ literary passions. I fear I never had any 
literary passions. Mine were only humble 
impressions. 

To-night I am sitting at a pine table, with 
the mellow glamor of an oil lamp shining on 
the paper. There is a vast fire of huge logs 
in an enormous fireplace, and the burning 
wood gives forth a delicious fragrance. The 
snow and the wind have been beating against 
the casement, but all is comparatively silent 
now, as the drift has wedged us in. I can 
still hear, however, the voice of the blast, and 
I imagine that the peculiar dog-like bay is that 
of a wolf. However, such as it may be, I am 
two hundred miles from a railroad, on a ranch, 
with the most delightful company to be had 
on this or the other hemisphere. We are in 
Her Majesty's dominions, and Manitoba is 
the name of our province. And yet here are 
the mails, the newspapers from New York, 
and the Christmas numbers from London. 
We have decorated the room with many of 
the colored supplements—but what melancholy 
subjects! Why not give us something cheer- 
ful? The men are in their tweeds and the 
thick clouds of gray smoke rise from many 
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It is delightful to know that there are 


pipes. 
no cable cars nor comic operas, nor music 
halls nor clubs nor the rest of it—and yet how 


up-to-date these men are! In the long winter 
months they read everything, and their minds 
—as healthy and staunch as their bodies—have 
wonderful digestion. Already the spirit of 


sport is within me, and I feel just as if—were 
there one—I could sally forth and slay my 
first caribou. 





One thing has struck me here—the traps 
and the horses. The former are unpreten- 
tious enough, but they are in perfect keeping 
and excellent style and the sleighs and har- 
ness blend into a perfect whole. I must con- 
fess New York is sadly deficient in many of 
these things. One of the most atrocious 
fads I have seen recently is the recognition 
of mourning livery by plain black bands on 
gray coachmen’s and footmen’s coats. This 
is absurd. When a death occurs in a family the 
entourage should immediately be put into 
mourning ; and the black-band fashion has a 
smack of the Jersey suburbs. Each year New 
York makes a step forward, but she has yet 
much to learn, especially on the subject of 
liveries. There are few people yet who seem 

(Continued on page 420.) 
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to think that they should not have distinctive 
colors. At Newport, however, as in New 
York, the ‘‘ reigning families’’ are known by 
their liveries and everything is in keeping. 
But I never will forget my dismay and sur- 
prise on going to a dinner recently, when the 
silver-headed butler answered the door and 
five powdered footmen in canary and red 
plush liveries were lolling about the entry. In 
such an establishment the butler never goes 
to the door, and I fancied, as I had seen the 
man before somewhere, and that he was a 
hired family servant from the caterers. 

However, there is one thing to be consid- 
ered in all this—we really have the most 
magnificent interiors, and our cooks and our 
cuisine are perfect. If anyone has had the 
misfortune to go through a London season, 
the remembrances of the cooking are too aw- 
fulto contemplate. The style is Pinchbeck 
German, and after a week one feels an ever- 
lasting clutching at one’s vitals, as if one had 
swallowed a live lobster. When you stick to 
chops and to the joint, and the salad and the 
cheese, and religiously eat your rack of dry 
toast and your bacon and eggs of a morning, 
and imbibe stout or even Scotch or gin and 
potash or quinine water for luncheon, of course 
you are able afterward to appreciate the Times 
and the Academy and the Atheneum and 
the Edinburgh Review. Even New York has 
caught the Scotch fever; and out here they play 
golf in the snow, and wear absurd plaid ties 
and read the Bonnie Brier Bush of a Sunday. 

But before I had left New York the Scotch 
and the French and the Continental bizarre 
ideas had all vanished. Men are not wearing 
gaudy neckties; servants despise them, and 
Meadows, whom I consider much better than 
many men who call themselves gentlemen— 
and h esimply my man!—would have more re- 
spect for himself than to be seen in town with 
gaudy bright cravats, even when on a holiday. 
He must be dressed as I wish, when in my 
service 

I always insisted in my brief era of house- 
keeping that all the maids should wear black 
gowns and black bonnets on the street, and 
that they should keep this distinctive hue of 
black while in my service. To-day the man 
of fashion affects white ascots, made for him, 
and now and then he wears a black, or one 
figured. Even the waistcoat of brilliant hue, 
seen to perfection after the horse show, has 
faded away. Here in the country, however, 
we do things differently. We are in mufti. 
Our golf stockings reflect the hues of the rain- 
bow, the tartan and the heather; and our 
knickers are of honest tweed, with a dash of 
color as fascinating as just a suspicion of ab- 
sinthe in a cocktail, or the passing near of the 
garlic in a bowl of salad. 

Will I weary of this? Perhaps, in a short 
time. Now it is refreshing. I am out of the 
world. I am free. It seems like a dream. 
Away from conventions, with the wide prairie 
to ride over, and the horizon untainted by the 
shadow of a human habitation. I cannot help 
glancing in the other room, which, in our 
limited accommodations, is a servant’s hall. 
There is Meadows, honest fellow, writing a 
letter. I see by the lowering of his head that 
there must be tears in his eyes, and that he is 
thinking, as he writes, of the little family at 
home. Well, there is a bit of sentiment in it 
that bachelors cannot understand, until they 
are made to. 


VOGUE 


Children and servants are satisfied and 
pleased with baubles. I will give him the 
tweed suit I know he has wanted. I do not 


like it any more, and perhaps in its acquisition 
he will forget that he is something like one of 
us, and remember that he is only Meadows— 
and an automotan, ready to do my bidding 
and come at my call. 





THE SENSATIONAL FORECAST OF THE BOARDED 
BODICE ONLY THE REVIVAL OF A YEAR-OLD 
EFFORT, WHICH WAS STILL-BORN FROM THE 
FIRST—JETTED GOWNS—GREEN LIBERTY 
SATIN UNDER BLACK—-BLACK FLOWERS 
ORNAMENT THE LEFT SHOULDER OF A 
DINNER GOWN—SUNSHINE YELLOW 
IN VELVET AND SATIN—-PURPLE AND 
RED IN COMBINATION—DARING 
BUT BEAUTIFUL IN EFFECT, IF 
THE WEARER HAS A CULTI- 
VATED COLOR SENSE 


Nother year gone to its close—and like 
the last, and many that have gone 
before, maidens young and fair to 

look upon stand on the social threshold, await- 
ing impatiently the new life within their grasp, 
the happiness their young desires have pictured 
so glowingly. Mammas, with the prompt- 
ness of custom, have drawn the first bolts into 
liberty and freedom by formally introducing 
their daughters to their world, their circle, 
their friends. Nothing remains for them to 
do until the Patriarch’s ball puts its seal of 
approval upon each of these buds, and graci- 
ously conducts them into society’s garden to 
mingle with roses of every description and age, 
from the tender, half-uncurled bud of last sea- 
son, through all the interesting gradations of 
years—yes, even among those bare stems, 
where the petals were once lovely and fragrant, 
but whose womanhood failed to build that pro- 
tection which defies years and their changes 
and preserves the outward semblance of the 
sweetness of a youth passed and gone for- 
ever. 


THE BOARDED WAIST AND WHY IT IS NOT THE 
MODE 


The slightest rumor of a novelty in fashion 
any time, but especially when the season's 
modes are established, creates no little stir and 
confusion among those who are not thoroughly 
versed in the past history of fashions, their 
vagaries and tricks, individual and commer- 
cial. As sensationalism is the food of the 
multitude, the demand of the hour, fashion 
accom nodates itself to its new requirements. 
No doubt there were many who grew greatly 
excited over the published account that boarded 
waists were a fait accompli, that the corsage- 
planchette attributed to Paquin was the 
last Paris cry, the chef-d’ceuvre of the dress- 
maker’s art forthe rest of the winter. Asa 
matter of fact, M. Worth was the first who 
attempted to retrace steps to the moyen-age, 
and produce a pointed bodice whose lines were 
after the old style, flat across the bust and 
vertical to the waist, with padded fronts to 
obliterate the natural curve of the figure. 

The models he sent over here a twelve- 
month ago were not taken up, neither were 
they in Paris. Bernhardt’s revival of Vic- 
torian gowns in her late representation of Ca- 
mille —fully described in Vogue—has given 
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birth to this recent sensational bodice, which 
has too much of the theatrical costume motif 
about it to be seriously considered by women 
of refined tastes, either foreign élégantes or 
their American prototypes. 

The insurmountable obstacle to fencing up 
the figure with strips of wood is that it fails 
to beautify. Women would not hesitate to tor- 
ture themselves if it did. On the contrary, it 
is a deformity, destroying all grace of move- 
ment and beauty of form. Then, again, it 
has the disadvantage of making every figure 
look twice its natural size below the bust-line, 
the thought of which is enough to convulse 
the feminine world to its foundation. 


JETTED GOWNS AND THEIR VALUE AS A DIS- 
TINCTIVE NOTE IN A GOWN 


How charming are the jetted black gowns 
which are grande-mode across the water at 
evening functions, and making their appear- 
ance among the ultra smart ones at home ! 
How well the pretty women are looking in 
them, and how clever they are to adopt them 
without loss of time—the New York woman's 
proverbial defect. 

Transparent black gowns work wonders 
when there are fine shoulders and neck. Let 
the mathematical proportions elsewhere be de- 
fective, if you will; but no one will deny that 
a pair of good shoulders are a woman's fortune 
in a ball-room. Among the satins and velvets 
in pink, in blue, in yellow and the rest of the 
gamut of colors, the woman in black achieves 
distinction—the great feminine aim in a crowd 
—for she is not lost sight of. She interests, 
she attracts, she excites curiosity, she charms, 
she is thought original—all because she stands 
quite apart in the wearing of her black gown. 
While the mode lasts, let the beauties have 
their innings ; and permit now the description 
of two frocks, to interpret the success they 
have met with. 


JETTED TULLE PLISSE OVER GREEN 


It is not an absolute law that these shim- 
mering, sparkling black gowns should havea 
black foundation.. For instance, imagine one 
of the two built primarily of palest serpent- 
green Liberty satin, because of its soft clinging 
qualities. The skirt is of dancing length, and, 
like all the best made skirts, has this history : 
Godets without flare, but a number of them— 
and the least suspicion of crinoline interlining, 
with plenty of shot dropped in, and elastic 
ribboning, and pliante wiring to keep the full- 
ness from rioting indiscreetly. And lastly, 
the linings are of the best taffetas—usually the 
same color as the outer gown—with one nar- 
row ruffle, and the elastic ribbons matching 
exactly. There is no fancy so dull but this 
Liberty satin skirt should appear to it clear 
and distinct. We will now imagine the satin 
draped loosely, separately, with a black tulle 
plissé drapery, on the bottom of which is a 
narrow plissé of tulle Over this again falls 
a skirt of lovely paillette-embroidered and 
plisséd black tulle, with exquisite design of 
garlands and ribbon knots of the much ad- 
mired Marie Antoinette period. A square 
décolleté satin bodice to match, the paillettes 
embroidered beautifully on its surface direct, 
and finished with a corselet fastening at the 
side. On the left shouldera bouquet of black 
velvet roses. For sleeves, short tulle-spangled 
ruffles, plissé, extremely full, standing out well 
from the arm, where long black gloves give 
the finishing touch along with a black fan. 
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CHANTILLY NET OVER BLACK SATIN 


The second gown has a black satin founda- 
tion, with its skirt also of dancing length, 
and the satin over-draped with black tulle 
plissés, hanging separately, with a plissé finish 
on the bottom. The skirt lining, in this in- 
stance, is of pink taffeta. The over-dress is of 
the sheerest black chantilly net plissé, with 
exquisite jet-bead embroidery in lace design, 
and the bottom of the skirt finished by a pretty 
narrow ruche of the plain net. A black satin 
décolleté bodice, its neck square, the jet em- 
broidery matching the skirt, fastens at the 
back. Slightly pointed and draped is this 
bodice, and the décolletage is finished with a 
narrow net ruche, with several plissés of plain 
net for sleeves. On the left shoulder a bou- 
quet of superb shaded pink roses. Black 
gloves, of course, to be worn with this gown— 
and a parure of magnificent diamonds. 


THE LYONS SOLEIL SATIN AND VELVET 


There is nothing which lights up so glori- 
ously as the new shade of yellow satin or vel- 
vet, called soleil by the Lyons makers, and it 
veritably is sunshine itself—the gold of a set- 
ting sun. 

There is a charming creation in this satin, 
a ball and dinner gown, by one of the clever- 
est faiseuses in town, whose patrons are of the 
ultra smartest, to whom her word is law, for 
her taste is infallible. The skirt is one of 
those perfect ones, quite simple, depending on 
its faultless fit, its lovely material and the 
grace of its lines, without a crease anywhere. 
This bodice fastens in the back as many of 
the evening gowns do, and has a square 
décolletage, which still remains the favorite 
model, and this is also slightly pointed in 
front, where it is draped with bias geranium 
velvet for girdle, velvet drapery continuing up 
the opening at the back. The décolletage is 
first draped with black tulle, which rises a 
little above the black lace flounce, on which 
scrolls of gold lace are appliquéd. The effect, 
when worn, is extremely becoming, whitening 
the neck to a degree. The same lovely lace 
trimming, with a little satin, suggests the 
sleeves, and whether one chooses the scarlet, or 
orchid, or Hybiscus for decoration of the cor- 
sage, the toilette cannot but be equally lovely 
with either. 

PINK VELVET COSTUME BY ROUFF 

My last Paris letter describes a pink velvet 
gown from Rouff’s, with demi-traine, on the 
bottom of which is a velvet flounce of six or 
seven inches in depth, headed by a double 
ruffle of velvet drawn through the centre. The 
bodice is rather high in the back, but very 
open in front, and a great deal of Alencon 
lace is turned into exquisite corsage and sleeve 
drapery, the sleeves reaching to the elbow. 
Besides this beautiful lace there are bands of 
wondrous embroidery in tendre shades, inter- 
mingled with silver and golden threads, the 
leaves of the flowers, in relief of dead gold and 
pink, used as trimming both on sleeves and 
corsage, the latter being pointed slightly back 
and front. 


LA FERRIERE’S HALF-LENGTH OPERA CLOAK 


in purple velvet, lined with scarlet satin, is a 
thing of beauty indeed. There is a Watteau 
back, and a handsome silk galoon on every 
seam. There are no sleeves, but a deep cape 
of purple falls on the shoulders—the front of 
the cloak being the shape of a sacque. This 
cape, in front, lies in double revers, both lined 
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with red velvet, as well asthe very high double 
collars, which are both lined with the same 
velvet also—the inner one having an old bit of 
heavy church lace laid flat over it. The out- 
side collar is slashed on the sides, the galoon 
mounting to the top of it. 

This combination of ecclesiastical colors— 
purple and scarlet-—is by far the smartest 
touch of color this season, and can only pro- 
duce the elegance it is intended to do by the 
artistic handling of much or little of it, and 
the sumptuousness of the materials used. 
Hence it is impossible to vulgarize it, unless 
one is willing to bear the sign of defeat on 
their backs. 


CULLED HERE AND THERE 
THE FIRST AMERICAN PRIX DE ROME 


He decision in the first competition for 
the Lazarus scholarship—the first 
American Prix de Rome for painters 

—has been considered to be an event of con- 
siderable importance. The winner goes to 
join in the Ludovici villa, near the Pincian 
Hill, the two or three architects and sculptors 
who have already been sent there by their re- 
spective friends, and to whom it is hoped to 
add some day a Prix de Rome musician. 
An effort was made in the early days of this 
school to assimilate the archeological students, 
but, we believe, without success. 

The painter who now goes to complete his 
training in the ancient city does so specially 
equipped asa mural painter, and the severe 
competition through which he passed was con- 
ducted peculiarly on these lines. The exam- 
ination was not restricted to any school; circu- 
lars were sent out to the various art institutions 
inviting competitors, but only some seven 
men seriously went into it, and these were re- 
duced in the end to four. 

The examination comprised one in the 
French and Italian languages, one in architec- 
ture, one in perspective, a study from the liv- 
ing model, and, finally, the preparation in 
three hours and in closed loges, of a scheme 
for the decoration of an apartment in color, 
including a large central panel of figures. 
This sketch, if accepted as satisfactory, the 
competitor was afterwards permitted to elabor- 
ate with models and costumes. 


HOW THE TRIUMPH OF COMMERCE WAS SYM- 
BOLIZED BY MR. BRECK 


The subject given was the decoration of a 
director's room in an insurance building ; 
the wainscoting and pilasters to be in marble 
selected by the student, and the end wall to 
be adorned with a large central panel of the 
Triumph of Commerce, including not less than 
four figures, with two ornamental end panels 
in the style of the Renaissance, about 1500 
A. D. This last detail had much to do with 
the final discomfiture of one of the most ca- 
pable of the competitors. The winner, Mr. 
George W. Breck, the present president of the 
Art Students’ League, of this city, represented 
Commerce as a dignified, standing figure in 
the centre of his panel, having on her right a 
picturesque group of half-naked workers, and 
on her left the more stately personages of 
Capital. By her right foot was seated Plenty, 
with her cornucopia, and by her left, Mer- 
cury ; behind her a fine decorative sky cleared 
away to symbolize prosperity, probably with 
factory chimneys at the left, and a modern 
‘* sky-scraper*” rising atthe right. The color- 
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saheme was in a decorous gray—not too warm, 
and very well sustained throughout. 


TERMS OF THE SCHOLARSHIP 
By the terms of the scholarship, the holder 


receives $1,000 a year for three years from the 
treasurer of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. He is expected to send home, at speci- 
fied periods, certain studies and examples of his 
work ; and an exhibition of these ‘‘ envois ”” 
from the schools of architecture and sculpture 
in the Ludovici villa was opened, (14 Decem- 
ber) in the Fine Arts Building in Fifty-seventh 
Street. 
PERMISSIBLE GIFTS 

There are so few gifts a woman can un- 
questionably receive from a man—unless it be 
something that is perishable—that the ingenu- 
ity of confectioners and florists is severely taxed 
in order to surround their perishable wares 
with something that is imperishable, and yet 
to make a valid and a consistent excuse for 
the accompaniment of the greater with the 
lesser. Unless there be some semblance of an 
excuse for the appearance of a present with 
intrinsic value accompanying the seeming 
trifle, the subtle attempt to thus make it pos- 
sible for the ardent admirer to express more 
than a kind thought or show a mere act of 
courtesy is thwarted. These clever trades- 
people are, therefore, constantly turning their 
attention in this direction. It is a means not 
only of tempting the ducats from the pockets 
of their impressionable customers into their 
own coffers, but it is also a means whereby 
the would-be admirer is enabled to speak vol- 
umes when, perhaps, the occasion or the cour- 
age to speak is lacking. The following is a 
recently conceived plan, and has been proft- 
able to all concerned : 

Since silk chatelaine or hand-bags have be- 
come so fashionable in Paris for women to 
carry, in order that they may conveniently 
have the use of the many little things they seem 
to need, these ingenius tradespeople are using 
this fad as a means to thisend. These bags 
are made of bits of rare old brocades, and are 
sewed to gold mountings of ancient design, 
with gold chains which serve as a handle. 
They are lined with a shade of rich satin, ac- 
cording to the predominating tone of the bro- 
cade. This bag is intended to be filled with 
marrons glacés, after they have been enclosed 
in an inner bag as a protection to the satin lin- 
ing. This, then, fits into one half of a satin 
box made of the same satin as the lining satin ; 
the remaining half of the box is intended for 
chocolates or bon-bons. When they have 
been disposed of, this compartment is, in con- 
sequence of being padded, intended to be used 
as a jewel box. After the marrons have dis- 
appeared from the brocade bag, one is expected 
to use it as a theatre bag, in which to carry 
opera glasses, handkerchief, coin purse, smel- 
ling salts, etc. The monogram of the fortu- 
nate young woman is generally painted on the 
top of the box, making it so individual that 
she receives it with delight, and unquestion- 
ably accepts it—for is it not only a box of 
sweets, after all? 


Vogue of 7 Fanuary will contain 
an illustrated article on flowers in 


decoration. 
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IRENAZUS STEVENSON. AMERICAN PUBLISH- 
ERS’ CORPORATION. 

CURIOUS PUNISHMENTS 
BY ALICE MORSE EARLE, 
COMPANY. 

THE LITTLE REGIMENT, BY STEPHEN CRANE, 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY. 

SOLDIER STORIES. BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
WITH SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY A. S$. HARTRICK. THE MACMILLAN COM- 
PANY. 

BREAK OF DAY AND OTHER STORIES. BY 
GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS, THE CEN- 
TURY COMPANY. 

STORIES OF A SANCTIFIED TOWN. 

FURMAN. THE CENTURY COMPANY. 


Iss Wood’s Quotations for Occasions is 
M a compilation of more or less ap- 
propriate quotations for dinner 
cards. ‘*It is not put forth to supply an 
imperative demand,” says the author in her 
preface. We should hope not. She adds 
that the reader need not be too sure that the 
author of any quotation had in mind the sub- 
ject to which it is applied here—which is 
ingenuously intended to suggest that Miss 
Wood has a pretty wit of her own. 


BYGONE DAYS. 
H. 8. STONE AND 


oF 


BY LUCY 8, 





In his story Mr. Stevenson conclusively 
shows that a musical temperament blunts the 
moral sense, inasmuch as the musician of the 
book fails in love with the wife of his dearest 
-friend. The author’s style is particularly 
graceful. ‘*I wish it had been me he aimed 
at,’’ says one of the opera singers in the third 
chapter. ‘I'd have given him back a good 
word for himself. I’m not Bertha Leopoldine 
Maria Grauschimmel for nothing.’’ Alas ! 
she is all that sonorous combination for noth- 
ing, because she does not last beyond the 
sixth chapter. And though no less a per- 
son than the Komtess Nadine von Graven- 
horst appears to engage our interest, we feel 
that the loss of such a delightful combination 
of sobriquets as the Grauschimmel possesses 
is a real deprivation. 

Herr Moritz Reisse, the musician, is ap- 
parently such a man as would be known on 
the east side as ‘‘ de peach of de push,’’ We 
learn that ‘* When he got (got is good!) to 
his room the first thing he did was to sit 
down to his piano and write, smilingly, a ** Du 
bist wie eine Blume,’’ for which Schumann 
or Rubinstein might have been willing to 
exchange theirs.” 

’ Tis true, they might, or, again, they might 
not, as the frenzy of exchange seized them, 
The Musician writes two operas in the course 
ef the book, the best of which was accident- 
ally burnt. This is unfortunate, as he is ac- 
cidentally drowned before he can rewrite it. 
Previously, however, the husband of the wo- 
man he loves retires from the scene by shoot- 
ing himself with a pistol, leaving a note to 
the effect that the stage is now free for the 
lovers to carry on their amours, This grace- 
ful action on his part was not properly appre- 
ciated, as the wife poisons herself the same 
night. The book thus ends in “ bullud.’’ 

The dedication is a feature. It reads: **To 
S. D., Countess of » whose right to a 
dedication of the following pages their author 
fully recognizes, despite the flight of many 
years.”” 

Apparently she wasn't able to live it down. 
We feel, however, that with the right to the 
dedication of the volume, the unknown 
Countess has also a right to our sympathy. 








** A punishment that is obsolete gains an 
interest and dignity from antiquity,’’ says 
Miss Earle in her preface. She has certainly 
contrived to make an interesting book on a 
subject having in itself little interest except 
to the historian or antiquarian. The material 
in the volume, she says, was gathered from 
old court records, mewspapers, diaries and let- 
ters, ransacked for the foundations of her 
colonial history. She claims to present noth- 
ing new, but what she has collected is put 
forth in interesting fashion. 

The subject of corporal punishment in any 
form is not a pleasant one, and few of the 
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forms enumerated have any particular charm 
for the reader. In the chapter devoted to 
Punishments of Authors and Books, we 
learn, however, that authors and publishers 
of condemned books occasionally had their 
ears slit or cropped, as well as having all the 
books publicly burned. Should this form of 
punishment have survived to the present day, 
it might have an excellent deterrent effect. 

Anent The Little Kegiment, by Stephen 
Crane, it is only necessary to state that The 
Red Badge of Courage—which made this 
writer’s reputation—consisted of a fatuous, 
ungrammatical style and a good idea, and that 
he still retains the style. 





This edition, which contains nothing new 
from Mr. Kipling, is supposed to contain his 
best work in regard to the particular subject 
indicated in the title, and to be chiefly nota- 
ble as an edition for the illustrations, In 
both respects the volume serves to score a 
success. Nocollection which pretends to give 
an exposition of Mr. Kipling’s soldiers—espe- 
cially the famous trio, Mulvaney, Otcheris 
and Learoyd, can be complete without On 
Greenhow Hill. With the Main Guard is 
a good story—as indeed are all of the sixteen 
stories about the three musketeess —but it is 
neither sufficiently good nor sufficiently charac- 
teristic from a comparative point of view to 
deserve the initial place in the volume. In- 
deed, from this point of view, another story 
might well be substituted for it altogether, as 
in every respect more typical—say The Three 
Musketeers, for instance, or His Private 
Honor. And as a matter of individual taste, 
Only a Subaltern, to which a place is not 
given in the volume, is better reflective of 
the British Army in India than The Man 
Who Was, which is represented. On this 
score, however, less fault can be found with 
the book than with the illustrations. Ignor- 
ing the futility of attempting to illustrate the 
work of an author so graphic as Kipling, and 
considering the illustrations separately as pic- 
tures, it is impossible to call Mr. Hartrick’s 
work anything but wretched. Considered as 
illustrations to the text they accompany, they 
are beneath criticism. 





This is another of the attractive little 
books bound in leather and printed at the De 
Vinne Press, in which Mr. Edwards tells of 
the people of the Maine coast, most of these 
people we have met before in P’tit Matinac, 
and the Rivalries of Long and Short Codiac, 
but the renewal of their acquaintance is dis- 
tinctly pleasant, Mr. Edwards is not at bis 
best when he tried to be cynical, as in the 
first story of the volume. He has a kindly 
turn of humor, and can make time pass very 
agreeably with his tales of the superficial 
tribulations of the inhabitants of the fishing 
villages. 





These stories of a Sanctified Town are dis- 
tinctly good. They tell of life in a small 
town in Western Kentucky, over the people 
of which a wave of religious enthusiasm 
swept. They live in an atmosphere of sancti- 
fication. They know the Bible from lid to 
lid, and make it their guide, their fashion- 
plate, their newspaper. 

Under Miss Furman’s pen these people 
become picturesque and interesting. She is 
perfectly reverent in her treatment of them, 
however, and does not poke fun at their re- 
ligion. 

This is from The Ararat Cactus Company: 

‘¢ Lord,’”'I says, ‘ ‘the very idea of your let- 
ting the devil hold me back from Holiness 
Convention like that,’’ I says. ‘* The very 
idea of him rampaging round, deceiving the 
very elect!’’ I says. ‘*Lord!’’ I says, 
“‘ why don’t you smite him hip and thigh!” 

There are a dozen stories in this book, all 
of a new type, and all well told. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


Enry Cuyler Bunner died almost upon 
the threshold of his career. Mature 


in years, he had almost reached the 
maturity of the pen, and was in a fair way to 
fulfil the promise of his youth. The influ- 
ence of his literary life was one of the intan- 
gible things that even by those most intimately 
connected with him could hardly be felt as an 


actual force until the source of it was gone. 
That then, at last, the purity and manliness 
that were most of all his literary characteris- 
tics were made evident, surviving their mas- 
ter, is perhaps the best proof that they were 
grounded in something more lasting than per- 
sonal remembrance. 

His style has clearness, urbanity, and a 
winning delicacy of sentiment that few mod- 
ern authors can or desire to infuse into the 
works that are to carry their fame to unborn 
generations. His tones are manifestly sincere ; 
and his pictures, while filling the smallest of 
small canvases, are painted with accuracy of 
detail as well as a keen regard for perspective, 
and most of all a marvelous fidelity of back- 
ground. The story of Zadoc Pine, who 
comes into a Jersey town to teach the natives 
how to work six days in the week, and keep 
themselves from being victimized by the 
**furrin labor idea,’’ is clever not merely for 
its preeminent American honesty and vigor 
of sentiment, but also—and most of all—for 
the fidelity with which the color tones of the 
Jersey landscape are reproduced, and the 
minds of the inhabitants thrown into pictur- 
esque but kindly relief. 

*** 

Bunner was a close observer, as well of 
human goodness as of human frailty ; and 
experience as a journalist brought him into 
contact with types as widely distinct as the 
denizens of a fifty-cent table-d'héte Bohemia 
and clergymen of the Catholic and Episcopal 
churches. Our Aromatic Uncle, the boy who 
ran away to sea as a companion and body- 
guard to the showy, splendid, selfish youth he 
worshipped, is drawn from a life that Bunner 
must sometime have encountered. And when, 
after taking for years the place as an aruncu- 
lar giver of the dead man who had rewarded 
him for his devotion only with ingratitude, 
Our Aromatic Uncle explains himself briefly : 
** Finest man in the world, sir. But, pecul- 
iarities. Had’em. Peculiarities. Wouldn't 
write home. Wouldn’t send things home. 
I had to do it. Did it for him. Didn’t 
want his folks to know. Other peculiarities, 
Never had any money. Other peculiarities. 
Drank. Other peculiarities. Ladies. Fin- 
est man in the world, all the same.’’ Never 
has anyone drawn a truer picture of unshaken 
devotion. 

Bunner was preeminently a self-conscious 
worker, and of him may be said what applies 
to no living American author of any promi- 
nence—that he never wrote a story or asketch 
of a poem that was not in some way of a 
higher type than its immediate predecessor. 
He studied his style as carefully as did Steven- 
son, as persistently as did Dumas—although 
without the comprehensive grasp that the 
former attained through years of toil. But 
the same spirit actuated both; and Bunner, 
with that one distinctive characteristic, 
would, had he lived, have made his name 
that of the greatest American literary artist. 
He was never drawn away, even for a 
moment, from the contemplation of his one 
ambition. The literary fads of the day 
flooded the rock of his persistent endeavor, 
and swept on to jointhe unavailing stream 
of rubbish that drifts down the years, 


** Hoarser with anguish as the ages roll.” 
#* 

So it is with the influence of his honesty 
and endeavor in American literature. He 
has not written one work that will live 
twenty years ; but among his colleagues, his 
successors, and his readers everywhere, the 
atmosphere in which he lived is still felt. 
He did not create it, but he brought others 
into it. They and their brothers of the pen 
may leave it for false idols and cheap ideals— 


they cannot destroy it. It is undying. 
Ghost. 


ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE 
CHRISTMAS MAGAZINES 


sa S fey is nothing in the papers’” is a 
very old cry, and one which may 
have had something to do with 

the development of that very modern inflic- 

tion, the sensational journal. The unjustifi- 
ableness of reproaching the newspaper publisher 
for not publishing lively facts when there were 
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none afloat, is different in kind from that 
of complaining of the illustrated magazine for 
is commonplace art; but the latter may be 


equally unfair. The enterprising editor 
promptly replies: ** It is to the commonplace 
people that we cater.’” Hence, to throw the 
monthly publication down in weary dissatis- 
faction is not conclusive, 


HOLIDAY ASPECT OF SCRIBNER’S 


Of the three leading New York magazines 
which make special efforts for their Christ- 
mas numbers, only one, Scribner’s, has as- 
sumed a distinctly festive air for the present 
occasion. The pretty, if not very dis- 
tinguished angel picking at her lute on the 
gold ground of the outside cover is certainly 
more pleasant than Howard Pyle’s curiously 
unsuccessful mosaic of photographic heads and 
flat gold and red on the side of Harper’s 
cover. Here the certainty of the printer’s 
failure should have been considered in ad- 
vance. 

In Scribner’s the opening paper is an 
interesting eulogy of the late Sir John Millais, 
by Cosmo Monkhouse—the pictures selected 
for representation including a duly large pro- 
portion of those which the every-day reader 
will appreciate. This valuable patron has 
also been carefully considered in the painting 
selected for full-page reproduction. 
COMMENT ON CUTS IN THE THREE LEADING 
MAGAZINES 


Three or four papers among all the maga- 
zines are devoted to strictly artistic themes— 
in the Century, an article on Madame Virginia 
Demont-Breton, with reproductions of three 
of her pictures, and reproductions of a num- 
ber of sketches and autographs by distin- 
guished French artists for Mr. Coffin’s article 
on Mr. Avery’s collection—none of the latter 
being particularly interesting, excepting Dag- 
nan-Bouveret’s of two of his figures, one of 
them, the long-nosed young man leaning on 
the table in Un Accident ; Harper's frontis- 
piece, a black-and-white wood-cut, with no 
artistic values, by F. French ; of Guy Rose’s 
Joseph asking shelter for Mary, the Century’s 
wood-cut of Walter Gray’s Charity, and 
probably even the frontispiece of Dagnan- 
Bouveret’s head of Christ, from his Last 
Supper, beautiful and mystic as it is. 

Those things for which the reader wil! 
probably care but little are the dark, medieval 
drawings by Maurice Greiffenhagen for F. J. 
Stimson’s Law-Latin Love Story, and those 
by Henry McCarter for Julia Larned’s poem, 
Mont Saint Michel, both in Scribner’s. In 
another of the many walled-in alleys, in 
which many-sided art goes wandering off in 
search of some particular thing, is the excel- 
lent take-off of the Beardsley business of 
mysticism at the end of Harper’s, the verses 
by C. Irenezus Stevenson and the drawing by 
Bradley. There are also, in two or three of 
these numbers, rendering of decorative or il- 
lustrative borders by various artists—always 
difficult and not very successful here. 


FICTION ILLUSTRATING 


In the many story illustrations we naturally 
look for vivid representation of character for 
strongly-marked individualities, even in the 
society tales ; but it is not every draftsman 
who can either secure or portray this desirable 
sitter whenever his text calls for him. Mr. 
Gibson is much missed in these pages in this 
respect. In his own war story, the Romance 
of an Ambrotype, Howard Pyle has presented 
some striking little figures, caught with a 
daguerreotype-like fidelity ; and Mr. Smedley 
has avery good type of semi-rural, middle- 
aged gentleman in a soft hat in the story of 
Weeds, in Harper’s, Remington and Gilbert 
Gaul illustrate, each apparently with much 
picturesque local color, two Texan (or Mexi- 
ican ) episodes; and of the frankly informa- 
tion-giving pictures, portraits, landscape views, 
drawings of scientific apparatus—towhich, log- 
ically, all book-illustration sheuld be confined 
—there is a large and excellent assortment. 
The atrocious multitude of pictures which 
thickly stud the advertising supplements of 
these magazines—nearly half the book in 
bulk—have the advantage of making the 
worst of the illustrations in the text look 
delicate and artistic by contrast. 
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WHISPERS 


(TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR) 


O prevent a light-colored gown of 

i cashmere from becoming soiled 

around the bottom—which it so 
easily does—sew a band two or three inches 
wide of silk or velvet to match belt and col- 
lar at the extreme edge. For example, a 
dove-colored cashmere, with collar, beit and 
skirt band of purple velvet looks extremely 
well. If preferred rows of velvet in graduated 
widths can be used. 

An extremely chic front to wear with a 
velvet coat or boléro is made of écru Honiton 
lace braid of the largest size. The lace is 
basted in perpendicular lines on a piece of 
paper muslin; these are then crossed by 
horizontal lines which, of course, make 
squares. In these squares work a spider web, 
(as in Honiton lace work) of écru thread. At 
the points where the braid crosses sew a spangle 
(of any color desired), this to be held on witha 
bead the same color as the spangles or black ; 
around it form others on ends of braid. 
When finished rip off the muslin and line 
with white or colored satin as preferred. Be 
careful not to put any of the stitches through 
the paper muslin except those that hold the 
braid in place. The spangles may be put on 
after the muslin is detached. The front may 
be made in any desired shape or size by adding 
or omitting the braid. 





A very pretty suggestion for a wedding is 
to have the church decorated with green ga- 
lore and pink roses, or yellow jonquils fos 
keynote of the color scheme, and the brides- 
maids’ gowns made of the same color to com- 
plete the harmonious whole. Gowns of pink or 
yellow mousseline de soie would be charming. 
The skirt could be ruffled almost to the knee 
with narrow ruffles of the mousseline de soie, 
edged with tulle the same color. The waist 
could be entirely formed of the same ruffles, 
one above the other. The sleeves tight, and 
wrinkling generously the length of the arm, 
could have their plainness relieved by a cap 
formed of several of the little ruffles. The 
wide tight ceinture should be of satin the same 
color as the gown. For hats, an airy confec- 
tion of knots of tulle, arranged like a capote, 
and on the side two ostrich feathers.. These © 
hats should be worn off the face, with the 
hair puffed out a bit in front of them. 


FORECASTS FOR AMERICA— 
REGNANT IN PARIS 


apes changes in fashion are not con- 


spicuous here just now ; still there 

are sufficient changes even with us 
to prevent Satan from finding work for idle 
hands to do. In Paris, however, there are 
more decided changes in sight, so that soon 
we shall have to do likewise and follow in the 
wake of les commandants of this advance 
guard. The continued tendency in skirts is 
toward a considerable decrease in width and 
much less flare around the feet—the old- 
fashioned kilt-plaited skirt appearing every- 
where in silk, cloth and woolen materials. 


HATS 


The hats are very large and heavy-looking 
and made of velvet, generally of a bright 
color, The brims roll up at each side, much 
like a man’s hat, the curve being great, and 
the trimming being placed on one side only. 
Silk roses, the exact shade of the velvet com- 
posing the hat are at present a favorite trim- 
ming. 

HAIR ARRANGEMENT 


The hair is worn on the top of the head 
under the hat, while the front, sides and back 
are waved and worn very loose, more pomp- 
adour than ever. Even the back hair is 
often waved over a cushion as well as the 
front and the sides. Asan aid to push the 
hair forward and to give the very pompadour 
effect all around, three combs are now worn, 
one across the back and one at each side. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY SACHETS 


A new scent or sachet creates as much stir 
among womankind as does a reduced record 
in the sporting world, or a new discovery 
in the world of science, among men. One 
of the leading perfume houses has just put on 





the market a sachet that is a radical departure 
from anything yet seen. It is a highly-per- 
fumed flannel that is cut into strips or small 
squares, to be put in gowns, bodices, jackets, 
hats, veils, laces, handkerchiefs, lingerie, etc. 
The violet odor costs $15 per yard, while 
the other scents are somewhat less costly. 
The perfumed flannel can be bought by the 
half-yard, although it costs more in propor- 
tion. It is not so expensive, taking into con- 
sideration how many square inches there are 
in a yard, and that the perfume outlasts any 
of the powders, the odor from which disap- 
pears after a few weeks’ exposure to the air. 
To line the wardrobe with this flannel, or to 
pad the bureau drawers with it would ensure 
the ever-presence of a sweet smelling odor for 
a long time, and spare one the trouble of hav- 
ing to replenish each sachet bag once in so 
often. 


PHILANTHROPY 
THE RED CROSS SISTERS 


Most interesting bazar is being held this 
week in aid of the training school 


for the Red Cross Nurses, inthe new 
ballroom of the Waldorf. It is rare that a 
function of this kind succeeds in attracting 
the interest and substantial aid of the multi- 
tudes ; but in this instance like the famous 
McKinley parade, New Yorkers turned out 
regardless of mere social or class limitations, 
and have united for the good of a national 
cause, 


THE NEED OF A NEW CORPS OF NURSES 


While our hospitals have done some splendid 
work in training efficient nurses, many of us 
have felt, with Miss Clara Barton, that in 
cases of great epidemics it would be next to 
impossible to collect more than a handful of 
nurses who could be spared from all the 
great cities throughout the Union. We had 
a proof of this five years ago, when the grippe 
was raging in New York. Our own nurses 
were all employed and it was suggested that 
we should have recruits from some western 
city; but with the best intentions in the world, 
one of the largest cities could only answer the 
call with half a dozen nurses. And as the 
country grows larger the problem has natur- 
ally suggested itself to thinking men and 
women of how to find a means to supply this 
ever-increasing need. 


THE NEW ORDER 


Miss Clara Barton has, therefore, introduced 
into America the order of Red Cross Sisters, 
which is not a religious order, but a band of 
gentlewomen, who have for their motto: Hu- 
manity and Neutrality ; and whose mission 
it is to relieve the suffering of the battle- 
field, and in time of peace to mitigate the 
horrors of pestilence, famine and disasters by 
fire and flood. 

This order or society was founded in 
Switzerland, from whence it spread through- 
out Europe, and now the very name of Red 
Cross nurse calls up the mental picture of a 
sweet-faced gentle woman, devoting her life 
and fortune to the noble cause of relieving 
suffering. The Red Cross nurses in 
Europe are women of independent means, as 
no compensation is allowed for the work. 
The order is under the patronage of royalty ; 
in fact, the Empress Augusta, the Duchess of 
Baden and a number of the English princesses 
have taken courses in the Red Cross training 
schools. The particular field for such work 
in America is the tenement houses and also 
times of pestilence ; andthe nurses are to be 
trained with the understanding that they are 
always to be ready to answer a national 
call. Through the courtesy of the late Presi- 
dent Arthur, Miss Barton was appointed 
President of the national headquarters in 
Washington. 


THE NEW YORK BRANCH 


In New York Miss Bettina A, Hofker, 
the Sister in Chief, manages the Red Cross 
Training School, in West One Hundredth 
Street, where I called the other morning and 
learned for the first time that this is the only 
legitimate order of Red Cross nurses in this 
city, notwithstanding the fact that several 
nursing bureaus in New York have adopted 
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the title of Red Cross. Miss Hofker explained 
to me that it is impossible to find a sufficient 
number of American women of independent 
means who would be willing to join the order; 
and so they have made a slight amendment 
to their American charter, and will give their 
pupils $10 a month during their three years’ 
course in the hospital, and will ensure them 
their expenses and a permanent home after- 
wards. As the training differs somewhat 
from other hospitals, a postgraduate course 
will be given to nurses who desire to join the 
order at once. 

This course will require three months in 
the hospital and three months’ nursing outside. 
Only gentlewomen will be admitted into the 
Red Cross Hospital, as the aim of the Society 
is to train women who will show the consid- 
eration and tenderness which are the outcome 
of gentle breeding. 

As Miss Hofker hopes to have a large 
enough staff soon to enable her to send nurses 
into families who cannot afford the $25 a 
week, but who need the same care and con- 
sideration, it is comforting to think that there 
will be such gentlewomen at their disposal 
for a smaller sum. 

No Red Cross nurse ever thinks herself 
above cleaning her patient’s room or washing 
up the kitchen utensils used in preparing the 
invalid’s food—as this is part of her training, 
and not to be forgotten as soon as she leaves 
the hospital. 


SPECIAL OBJECTS 


_ The aim of the bazaar is to aid the New 
York Red Cross to establish the hospital for 
training such Red Cross nurses, and for keep- 
ing them in reserve for every possible emer- 
gency in the lines of usefulness enumerated 
above. One of the special features of the 
Hospital Department is to be the treatment of 
disease, wherever possible, without the use of 
alcoholic stimulants. 

To carry on this work the order naturally 
needs funds ; and for this endsome of New 
York’s most prominent men and women are 
interesting themselves in the work. 


ROME 
(From an Occasional Correspondent. ) 


Ome is tired of pageantry, Rome rubs 
its eyes, and gazes with amazement 
upon its once more -sobered, anti- 

quated, narrow streets, which but so short a 
time ago were filled with a gay populace, who 
had come thither to acclaim Italy’s Crown- 
prince and his fair Montenegrin bride. The 
Pincio has resumed its every-day aspect, 
church bells toll monotonously all day long, 
and are echoed by those of countless convents, 
the red sun sinks and rises as usual behind a 
curtain of dark cvpresses, while the parasol- 
pines raise their bushy branches and denuded 
trunks against the deep blue of the sky—all 
oblivious of the fact that the old Papal City 
has just been the scene of long-abandoned 
festivities, that music and laughter, and the 
sound of dancing satin-shod feet have filled the 
great palaces, and awakened the slumbering 
sonorities of superb galleries which had re- 
mained shut for many seasons. 

Pleasing and joyful as the wedding cere- 
monies have been, yet to many of those pres- 
ent they lacked something essential, a some- 
thing that had been taken from them by the 
estrangement— not to say the enmity— 
which exists between the Vatican and the 
Quirinal ; of a truth it was strangely pathetic 
to witness this ultra-catholic marriage, for the 
sake of which the lovely bride had been forced 
to abjure the faith of her forefathers, and 
from which, nevertheless, the pomp of relig- 
ion was so singularly absent. Was this, per- 
haps, the cause of the saddened expression 
which every now and then overspread the 
charming features of the fiancée, or was this 
melancholy merely to be attributed to the 
crushing fatigues and emotions to which she 
was subjected ever since her departure from 
the peaceful little Court of Cettinje ? 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN OF THE HOUSE OF SAVOY 


Be all this as it may, there was more than 
the usual amount of interest taken in 


her than on every other bride, be she princess 
or beggar; and she looked like a fairy queen 
attired in her gala robes. Her toilettes were 


universally admired, and it is whispered here 
that her beautiful mother-in-law, Queen 
Marguerite, had the ordeing of many of 
them. Tall, slender and graceful beyond al! 
things, Princess Heléne, whose dark beauty is 
really marvelous, deserves fully her new 
dignity as a member of the House of Savoy, 
where there is not, at the present moment, a 
single homely woman. Lovely 1s the queen, 
still almost as completely so as she was when 
she married the crown prince of Italy many 
years ago, lovely, if a little too showy, is the 
Princess Letitia, lovely the Princess Heléne 
d’O:leans, Duchess of Aosta, and so is cer- 
tainly, too, the young Duchess of Genoa, 
with her white and red skin and Titian-red 
hair—the wife of the queen’s brother. The 
new Princess of Naples is of a very different 
type from her husband’s relatives; but the 
contrast of her sombre eyes, sensitive ruby 
mouth, and olive complexion, framed by 
raven tresses, sets off the other fair faces 
which surround her, the tout-ensemble being 
wellnigh perfect, and delighting those who 
are permitted to gaze upon this charming 
feminine quintet. 


MAGNIFICENT COSTUMES 


Never did Queen Marguerite appear to 
better advantage than in her new rdle of 
Madame Meére; she looked astonishingly 
youthful, and the gorgeousness of her attire 
made one dream of some queen of Sheba clad 
to meet the critical eye of a puissant mon- 
arch. One robe in particular was truly su- 
perb ; it was of silver-hued lampas, glittering 
with gold, silver, topazes, and diamonds, 
wonderfully wrought in an unconventional 
design of flowers and grasses, bullioned rib- 
bons, and constellations made fiom brilliants 
of the purest water ; about her throat hung 
rope upon rope of her celebrated pearls, and 
her silky tresses were braided with strings of 
gigantic diamonds. The bride’s wedding 
dress was of silvered brocades, the train—a 
present from the Queen—embroidered with 
showers of silver Marguerites, the veil of Ve- 
netian point, and the front of the low corsage 
scintillating with the fires of diamonds, 
chastened by the soft gleam of pearls, 


THE DOWAGER QUEEN OF PORTUGAL 


Magnificent among the magnificent was 
the dowager queen of Portugal; her gowns, 
which had all been made in Paris for the oc- 
casion, were the cynosure of all eyes; lam- 
passss, brocades, velvets, heavy satins, furs, 
laces beyond price, delicate embroideries be- 
dewed with brilliants, composed the set of 
twenty ‘‘robes de cérémonies"’ which she 
had brought with her to Rome, and her jew- 
els were simply amazing. The mauve gown 
worn at the wedding ceremony was a chef- 
d’euvre, with its showers of violets in two 
tones of lilac, its diamond-covered Jaces, and 
its border of costly sable; these delicate tints 
set off admirably the tawny coler of her hair, 
and made her look what she really is—a re- 
markably handsome and surprisingly well- 
preserved woman. 


THE SERPENT IN PERSONAL ORNAMENTS 


Princess Letitia also came in for a good 
deal of admiration, especially at the opera 
performance, where she wore one of those 
quaint and original toilettes of which she has 
the secret. Her jewels, which were plentiful, 
included a Cleopatra snake entirely made of 
diamonds, with large ruby eyes. It was coiled 
round her white throat, the triangular, vic- 
ious-looking head reposing on the snowy 
bosom of the wearer; another adder was 
twisted among her hair. I cannot say that I 
admired these ornaments ; but this is, per- 
chance, because I have a horror of all creep- 
ing and crawling things, even when they are 
made of the most precious of materials. 

Let us hope that the married life of the 
young royal couple will be as fair as it was 
predicted to the bride that it would be by an 
old Zingara woman who met her some days 
before her departure from Montenegro, and 
who, scanning her rosy palm, prophesied hap- 
piness and a glorious fate for the beautiful 
princess; the superstituous Montenegrins 
were highly rejoiced at this, and hailed the 
occurrence as a good omen for the future— 
let us do likewise. 


Rome. Isola. 
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Fig. 3764—Dinner gown for young girl, made ot 
figured tulle accordion plaited. 
Figs. 3883, 3884,and 3880— Designs for necklaces 
in precious stones. 
ig. 3879—Bracelet of turquoise and pearls. ) 
Fig. 3881—Design for bracelet to be made of 
precious stones. 
Fig. 3759—One of the costumes worn by Queen 
of Portagal at festivities attending the wedding ot 
Princeof Naples. The model carried out in em- 
broidered silk or silk tissue, or any rich material 
would be very beautiful. 








QUEENS AND THEIR GOOD 
DEEDS 


gee marriage of the Duke d’Orleans, 

which took place a few days ago at 
the Court of Vienna, has once 
more brought before the public of both con- 
tinents the name of the Queen of Portugal, 
who is certainly one or the most interesting per- 
sonalities among the crowned heads of 
Europe. 

In spite of what so many here say to the 
contrary, most of the royal and imperial 
ladies of Europe seem bent on atoning for 
their sovereign status in the eyes of the most 
rabid of republicans—nay, even of the very 
anarchists, by the good that they do, and by 
the fine example which they set to other 
women of a less exalted rank. 

Queen Marie-Amélie, of Portugal, not con- 
tent with devoting a couple of years of hard 
and serious study to medicine, and passing 
with flying colors the extremely difficult ex- 
amination which entitles her to practice as a 
physician—she is the first woman. of royal 
birth who has ever won the distinction of 
adding the letters M.D. to the regina that 
follows her name—has founded and organized 
a number of children’s dispensaries at Lisbon, 
which are maintained entirely out of her own 
purse, and by means of the contributions of 
the ladies of her court and of the aristocracy 
of the metropolis. 

Exceedingly kind-hearted, the young 
Queen, when arriving in Portugal after her 
marriage to Don Carlos, was positively 
amazed at the lack of proper care, medical 
and otherwise, from which the children of 
the poorer classes at Lisbon suffered, especially 
as this neglect was the cause of an alarming 
mortality among the little ones in her hus- 
band’s capital. 


CHILDREN’S DISPENSARIES 


As long as she remained Crown Princess 
the appalling jealousy of her husband’s mother 
—a jealousy of which she was the pet object 
—prevented her from doing anything toward 
the amelioration of so dreadful a state of 
affairs beyond contributing liberally from her 
private purse wherever there was help needed ; 
but as soon as her husband succeeded to the 
throne she took the matter up with a high 
hand, and at once started the scheme of 
children’s dispensaries. 

The first of the lot was built in the very 
thick of that squalid and wretched quarter of 
the city through which one has to drive in 
order to reach the royal palace of the Neces- 
sitades. The place was well chosen, for it 
crowns the highest point of the district, and 
is not only magnificently ventilated by fresh 
sea breezes, but also commands an extensive 
view of the mouth of the river Tagus. Over 
the main entrance the royal arms are em- 
blazoned, and a large brass plate, on which 
are inscribed the words, ‘* Dispensaria de Sua 
Majestade la Rainha’’—that is to say, *‘ The 
Dispensary of her Majesty the Queen’’— 
sparkles in the sunlight. Last year no less 
than 80,000 prescriptions were made up there 
and given away, 70,000 free meals were sup- 
plied, over 10,000 consultations given, and 
nearly 100,000 dressings of wounds and in- 
juries attended to. Not a day passes, when 
the Queen is at Lisbon, without her devoting 
at least an hour or two to this dispensary ; 
and she makes it a point of herself serving at 
least one of the meals, frequently assisting 
the head physician, Dr. Silva Carvalho, in 
prescribing for the tiny patients and in 
performance of operations or the dressing of 
wounds, With a solicitude that cannot be 
surpassed or sufficiently .commended, she has 
arranged that all the vaccinations should take 
place on Sundays and feast days, so that par- 
ents should not lose a morning’s work and 
wages for the sake of preserving their chil- 
dren from the terrible danger of small-pox. 
Queen Marie-Amélie is assisted in her good 
work by the ladies of her court and by the 
leaders of Lisbon society, who have followed 
her example with such enthusiasm that dis- 
pensaries—founded, managed and maintained 
by private initiative—are springing up in all 
the cities and towns of the kingdom. There 


are no less than six of them now at Lisbon 
and three at Operto—a city which until last 
year was distinguished for the heaviest death 
ate in Europe, 


THE QUEEN'S SUCCESSFUL ADVOCACY OF SERUM 
IN CASES OF DIPHTHERIA 


Let me add that it was at the Queen’s 
Dispensary in the Alcantara quarter, near the 
Palace of the Necessitades, that the serum of 
diphtheria was first used in Portugal. In 
fact, had it not been for her persistence it 
might never have been introduced ; for she 
encountered the greatest opposition in the 
matter, not only among the people them- 
selves, but also on the part of members of the 
Portugese medical profession, With a view 
to removing all popular apprehension as to the 
alleged dangerous character and after-effects 
of the antitoxine, she caused herself to be 
publicly inoculated therewith at the dispen- 
sary. The operation in no way impaired 
her health, while it has since enabled 
her to visit the diphtheria ward of the various 
hospitals and: to assist in the nursing and 
medical care of the patients without the 
slightest danger of contagion. In fact, the 
young Queen of Portugal, who is one of the 
fairest ladies occupying, at the present mo- 
ment, a throne in Europe, has shown herself 
in every respect a worthy daughter of the 
veteran of the Army of the Potomac, her 
father, the late Count of Paris, who served 
under the orders of General McLellan. 


OTHER CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PHIL- 
ANTHROPIC QUEEN 


These nobly accomplished duties which 
take up so much of the queen’s time do not, 
however, prevent her from being a remarkable 
sportswoman. Sheisa splendid equestrienne, 
swims like an otter, and is one of the best 
shots whom it is my good fortune to know. 
Marie-Amélie is not by any manner of means 
beautiful ; she strongly resembles her mother, 
the Countess de Paris, and is equally tall and 
somewhat rawboned, yet her Bourbonian fea- 
tures assume, when she smiles, a very win- 
ning expression, and her large intelligent eyes 
have a clearness and depth of feeling seldom 
found in so young a woman. Possessed of a 
singular amount of common sense and of an 
excellent judgment, she cares but little for the 
adornment of her person. Of course on offi- 
cial occasions she is clad with proper magnifi- 
cance, and dons her superb jewels without a 
murmur at their bulk and weight; but her 
habitual simplicity of attire is one of the faults 
which Pia, Dowager Queen of Portugal, can 
least forgive her—for the widowed queen is a 
leader of fashion, and does not hesitate to call 
her daughter-in-law dowdy and careless as to 
her appearance. The two royal ladies seldom 
agree ; for, whereas Queen Marie-Amélie is 
celebrated for her serious turn of mind, wis- 
dom and sagacity, and was awarded by the 
Pope the rare honor of the Golden Rose a 
few years ago, Queen Pia is rather frivolous, 
and loves—above all things—the high flavor 
of political intrigue. She is, nevertheless, ex- 
tremely charitable—this being her only point 
of contact and her sole similarity with her 
son’s wife—and is adored by the peasants of 
Granja, a charming bathing place near 
which her favorite residence is situated. She 
is regarded there in the light of a most gen- 
erous benefactress, and her heroism when she 
risked her life to rescue two children who 
were drowning in the tossing waves of the 
bay—although this happened several years 
ago—is ever present in the minds of the peo- 
ple. The strained relations between the two 
queens is a matter of current. comment in 
Lisbon salons; for as the young queen’s influ- 
ence becomes more and more apparent, the 
dowager draws gradually away from the Court, 
where—as she expresses it herself with a dis- 
dainful curve of the lips—her son is ‘* noth- 
ing but a lump of wax in the powerful hands 
of his strong-minded consort !°’ 








Vogue of 7 Fanuary will contain 
an Illustrated Article on Fashionable 
Hair-dressing in New York, to be fol- 
lowed later by a second one on the styles 


prevailing in another capital. 
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RULES 

(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
before publication, and with $1.00 paid by corre- 
spondent, 

So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 750 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue office. 


794. Double Camel’s-Hair Shawl 
Not Good Basis for Evening Wrap. 
Evening Hood. T., New York.—(1) 
Will you oblige me with a suggestion for 
evening wrap to be made from a_ heavy 
double camel’s-hair shaw] without cutting? 

(2) I have a Russian sable shoulder cape, 
or broad collar could be used with it. Also 
kindly give design for evening hood to be 
made from a long Spanish lace scarf, lined. 

(1) There is no practical or satisfactory 
way known to us to convert a double camel’s- 
hair shawl into a wrap. It has often been 
done with a single camel’s-hair shawl, where 
there is less fulness to be disposed of; but we 
have never seen a double shawl put to this 
use, and we fear the result, even if it were 
accomplished, would not be successful. 

(2) To make an evening hood out of a 
long Spanish lace scarf is an easier task. 
Buy a pattern of a hood that pleases you 
and that is becoming, and make it of one or 
two layers of wool wadding, covered and lined 
with satin of a color which is most becoming 
to you. Trim the four sides of your lace 
scarf with a double row of black chiffon 
plissé (we take it for granted your scarf is 
black). After finding the middle of the scarf 
and of the hood, shirr the lace into the 
hood across the top, for a becoming distance, 
and somewhat back from the edge of the lace, 
and also across the back of the hood, leaving 
a short cape formed of the lace. The ends of 
the lace can be tied in a soft bow under the 
chin. Trim the whole with rosettes of black 
double-face satin ribbon, or with ribbon to 
match the lining, and allow a twist of the 
ribben to connect the rosettes across the top, 
and also to define the cape at the bottom of 
the hood. 


795. Model for Moire Poplin. S. 
Long Island.—Having noticed how admir- 
ably your queries are answered, I enclose a 
sample of which I intend having a gown 
made, and as I am going to rely upon your 
advice I trust you will insert reply immedi- 
ately, giving full particulars regarding styles 
of skirt and bodice—I am short and plump 
and about forty. 

On page 303 in the 12 November, 1896, 
issue of Vogue, is a very smart gown of 
moiré poplin, similar to your sample which 
we find enclosed. This model is well adapted 
to your size and toyour material. Procure a 
good skirt pattern (this can be obtained at 
The Morse-Broughton Co., No. 2 East 15th 
Street, New York), and then cut and make 
two skirts—one of the material of your gown 
and the second of blue taffeta silk of the same 
shade for the lining. This second skirt 
needs to be stiffened around the bottom on 
tbe wrong side with one of the reliable ma- 
terials which comes for this purpose, for a depth 
of about ten inches. After they have each 
been stitched up and thoroughly pressed 
they are then ready to put together to bind 
around ‘the bottom with a strip of velveteen 
and to attach to the waist belt. The skirt 
should be sufficient in length to touch all 
around ; it should be untrimmed, as this ma- 
terial trims itself. The design of the bodice 
of this model is also very smart and is, we 
should think, well suited to your proportions. 
If you are too stout to use this pointed girdle, 

a round soft belt would be better for 
you, provided the width is made be- 
coming to your figure. The sleeves, of 
the poplin, are stitched about four 
four inches each side of the seam, as you will 





see by reading the description on page vi. 
The black and white lace which forms the 
boléro and trims the sleeves would also look 
well on dark blue. Instead of using tur- 
quoise-blue velvet, as is used on this model, 
to make the collar, belt and frills at the 
wrists, it would be a smart combination for 
your gown if they were made of white satin, 
embroidered with steel or covered with steel 
net—unless you prefer to use coral-pink, 
leaf-green or yellow miroir velvet, or Liberty 
silk. The neck frill and the front and the 
back of the soft vest of white silk mushin, 
printed in large chiné flowers, could contain 
flowers of your preferred color (they should 
match the velvet, if you use it). Also, the 
bands of velvet which appear on the vest and 
edge the frill about the neck should be of 
the same color as the velvet and the flowered 
muslin. 


796. K.C. B., Bedford, Pa.—Will you 
kindly answer in the column of Answers to 
Correspondents these inquiries : 

(1) What is the correct form for answer- 
ing or declining a formal invitation ? 

(2) Should a gentleman always wear 
gloves on the street ? 

(3) Is it good form for a gentleman in 
formal or social correspondence to use on his 
note paper the stamp of a patriotic hereditary 
society, of which he is a member? 

(4) Is bond paper good form and the ad- 
dress as above ? 

(1) Use the same phrasing as the invita- 








tion. If it reads ‘* Mrs. requests the 
pleasure of Mr. *s company at etc., on 
etc.,’” reply: Mr. accepts (or regrets 





that a previous engagement prevents him ac- 
cepting) Mrs. *s kind invitation to 
on . If the invitation is on note paper, 
answer on note paper. If written on a card 
answer either on a card or note paper as you 
prefer. The rule is that in. formal corres- 
pondence one is required to return only what 
is received—as a note for a note, a card for a 
card, a letter for a letter. 

(2) Always, except, possibly, in midsum- 
mer, when they are uncomfortable. 

(3) No. 

(4) Yes. 


797- Poster Parties. To M., Orange. 
—I have heard of poster parties being given 
in Chicago with great success, where the post- 
ers are impersonated by young ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Can you give me any suggestions 
for arranging one? We should like to have 
it as a means of raising some money for a 
charity. We would have a large room at our 
disposal for the exhibition. Any help that 
you can give me will be most acceptable. 
A list of posters easily impersonated would 
be eSpecially acceptable. 

These entertainments take two forms : one 
where the guests themselves assume fancy 
dress copied from posters, and the other where 
tableaux vivants are given after poster designs. 

The main point to consider is the selection 
of the subjects. The most successful of these 
parties are those that take the best-known 
posters. 

It should be borne in mind that posters 
represent a fugitive form of art; they are 
gotten out for advertising purposes, and when 
the object which they are designed to adver- 
tise becomes a thing of the past, the poster 
dies as a subject of current interest, and sur- 
vives only for collecting purposes. 

You will readily appreciate that a poster, 
for example, issued by a Parisian theatre of a 
play of two or three years ago, would not be 
recognized to-day by the great majority of 
persons, and would live only in the memory 
of those who keep close watch of the theatri- 
cal changes. 

Likewise if a poster were issued announcing 
a magazine such as Scribner’s, it would take 
not more than a few months before substan- 
tially everyone would forget that particular 
poster, 

Therefore we have to recommend that you 
take as your subject posters that are alive to- 
day, and follow the practice of others in draw- 
ing your material from current designs found 
in advertisements. Everyone knows the ad- 
vertisement of the Franco-American Soups, 
likewise the Chocolate Menier little girl is 
familiar to everyone. The poster which 
Vogue has used and never has abandoned, of 

(Continued on page vi.) 











Excellent form. 
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Write for estimates and further information to 


place, so often seen in our best cemeteries, 


MONUMENTAL WORK 


The art of monument building has progressed much 
in the past decade ; compare the ordinary, common- 


with 


the half-tone engraving here shown—embodying as 
it does all that is graceful and unique in design, 
modern in finish. 

Such a monument might be classed as a proper 
medium between plainness and elaborateness, and can 
be built an appropriate size for a moderate figure. 

Other designs (strictly high-class drawings) will be 
sent or submitted on application. 

The high-grade work produced by us cannot be 
surpassed in design, quality or workmanship. 


up to date in this branch of designing. 

We contract to place work anywhere, and 
, price quoted includes the erection on plot in 
um cemetery. 


THE THOMAS GRANITE COMPANY 


Quincy, Mass. 





“ Buy China and Glass Right.’ 


HIGGINS & SEITER, | 


FINE CHINA. | 
RICH CUT GLASS. | 


A Step in 
Gift Hunting 
That it Pays to Take. 


A step from 23d Street ; 

A step from Sixth Avenue ; 

A step into a store—in fact, 
stores 

(and another nearly completed ) 
crowded to the doors 

with a simply incomparable collection 

of FINE GLASS AND RICH CUT 
GLASS, 

such as noone country, and neither 

hemisphere alone, could furnish ; 

A step that means to the buyer of 





two 


Christmas 
presents ‘Prices fully 1 less than 
elsewhere.”” 





Is that step worth taking ? 


HIGGINS & SEITER. | 


Importers and Retailers of Fine 
China Art Pottery, Rich Cut Glass. 


50 and 52 West 22d St. 





(Near 6th Ave. ), and | 


170 Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. 1. 
WEDDING GIFTS A SPECIALTY. 
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CBe ‘poputar Bop.” 


THE USUAL AFTER SEASON’S SALE 
OF THE “* LIBERTY ” FURNISHINGS, 
Betore the annual Refurnishing 
of their Exhibition Rooms with novel 
PAPERS, STUFFS, AND FURNITURE 
which are now being prepared Abroad, 
MESSRS. JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 
offer the Balance of the Importations and Models 
made for the Fall and Winter Seasons, at 
the very favorable and substantial Discount of 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 


from the Price plainly marked on each Article, 
The Collection embraces 

DECORATIVE FURNITURE IN THE 
ENGLISH FASHION, 

Forest Green, Brown, Black and Sealing Wax Red 
Oak, Green Ash and Honduras Mahogany ; 
Upholstered Pieces made by 
HAMPTON & SONS, OF LONDON, 
in first Coverings or in the ‘* Liberty *’ Velvets. 
WALL PAPERS AND STUFFS OF EXCELLENT 
STYLE, 
which are only displaced by the 
many new Things booked to arrive. 
DELFT, “* LIBERTY " and ** DELLA ROBBIA”™ 
POTTERY, 

DUTCH HAMMERED BRASS AND 
ILLUMINATED COPPERWARE, 
and a Variety of the interesting odd Bits for 
Home Decoration characteristic of 


THE “ POPULAR SHOP.” 


(Every Object in the Collection is designed or selected 
by Mr. McHugh, 


2 Timely Inspection Cordially Invited, 
(Trademarks Registered.) 








42nd St. W., af 546 Gre. 





96 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


REAL 
RUSSIAN 
CROWN 
SABLES 
CHIN- 
CHILLA 
FOX 
FISHER 







AND ALL THE 
NEW AND AD- 
VANCE STYLES 


OF 
FURS 


A. JAECKEL 


FURRIER 
19th St., Bet. Bway & 5th Ave 













































Best Interlining 


in the world out of a.. horse’s tail 


Hair Cloth, 


“The Survival of the Fittest.” 
FREE SAMPLES. 


American Hair Cloth Compaay, 








ON 


BEST & co“: 
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Little Dress 
.°1.00 


Is not advertised because 








it is so much more attractive +i 
or better value than other things } 
we have in stock, but simply as 


| an illustration of the advantage 
| of clothing children here, where their outfitting 


All work furnished is executed by the most | 
_ skilled and practical workmen. We employ | 


only the best artists as draughtsmen, thoroughly 


is the special business, whether you live in New 
York or not. Our illustrated catalogue free for 
4 cents postage makes shopping by mail almost as 
convenient as a visit to the store. 

S Made of fine nainsook. Square yoke of insertion 
with narrow tucks and hemstitching in front—tucks 
and hemstitching in back. Hemstitched ruffle over 


shoulders. Neck and sleeves trimmed with neat em- 
broidery, Full skirt has deep hem and cluster of tucks 
» above. Sizes, 6 mos. to r2 years. 


~ 


By mail, postage paid, 5 cents extra. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 
POSBSBISBISBABBABAASAASSEAISBARBS ABA BERBERBRE 











This Picture 


Shows one of our FIRE-PLACE 
MANTELS made of Ornamental 
Brick. No other kind combines so 
many good, practical and artistic 
features. Our sketch book tells ali 
about 52 designs costing from $12 up- 
wards. Send for it if you are building. 


Phila. & Boston Face Brick Co. 


18 Liberty Square, 


BOSTON, MASS, 








That people who have 


tried different choco- 
lates prefer 


WHITMAN'S 













Instantaneous 


Chocolate 

to all others. It is distinct- 
ively delicious—distinet- 
ively pure. 

Your grocer bas it in 1 Ib. and 34 Ib. tins, 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Philada. 













$O6666666666666660666466 
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Fair Women from 
Vi ogue 


| A collection of portraits of ladies originally 
| 





published in Vogue, 
of price, $3.00, by 
New Tork. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt 


‘ogue, 154 Fifth Ave., 
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(Continued from page 426) 

a shepherdess figure standing in a large letter 
** V,’’ 1s also familiar to very many persons. 
By turning over the pages of the magazines 
you will find a number of similar sub): cts. 
The figure that is always seen of a Pennsyl- 
vania Quaker in the advertisements of Quaker 
Oats is also a good subject. A very charm- 
ing figure that is adapted for entertainment 
purposes was prepared and issued by Vogue 
as an advertisement of Royal Baking Powder. 
Walter Baker & Co ’s Chocolate girl is an- 
other, and Huyler’s Cocoa girl is still another. 
When you leave the field of well-known and 
prominent advertisements, you have practi- 
cally an unlimited range. ‘There are all the 
odd conceits of Mr. Bradley, who issues a 
publication that you can get by writing to 
Springfield, Mass., and addressing him ; and 
L. Prang & Co. have issued a calendar of de- 
signs by Mr. Louis J. Rhead. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons sell a book showing examples of 
posters from nearly all the well-known de- 
signers, 

We have to make a suggestion which we 
think is rather novel, but is a variation, how- 
ever, from the question that you sent us— 
namely, that instead of a poster party you 
have a portrait and miniature party. Exhi- 
bitions and collections of miniatures are now 
extremely popular, and as the figures are al- 
most invariably in picturesque hats and gowns, 
the larger portraits including such artists as 
Copley, Romney and Reynolds—besides those 
of the day—you would get by reproducing 
these costumes a unique and very charming 
gathering in fancy dress. 

(Continued on page vii) 


| SEEN ON THE STAGE | 


Bago reappearance of the stock company 
of the Empire Theatre in a new 
play, Under the Red Robe, and 

with a new leading man, Mr. William 
Feversham, was the noteworthy theatrical 
event of Monday last. To be sure, both play 
and leading man are familiar to the public 
under other guise, the one in novel form— 
Stanley Weyman, author—and the other as 
a most efficient member of the Empire com- 
pany. In view of the success of The Prisoner 
of Zenda at the Lyceum, last season, it is 
probably safe to predict for Mr. Weyman’s 
novel a like popularity since the taste of the 
public seems to be setting away from ‘* prob- 
lems ’’ toward robustness tinged more or less 
with melodrama. 

Miss Lillian Russell began a New York 
engagement on Monday at the Casino, in 
An American Beauty, a light opera, the 
music of which is by Gustave Kerker and the 
libretto by Hugh Morton. 

May Irwin appeared on Tuesday at the 
Bijou Theatre in Courted into Court, a farce 
of the type that has made this entertaining 
actress a synonym for fun. There are many 
songs, among which are several darkey ones, 
that promise to rival in popularity Miss 
Irwin’s I Want You My Honey. 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree at the Knickerbocker 
is to play in A Bunch of Violets to-morrow 
afternoon and evening and at the Saturday 
matinée. To-night and Saturday night he 
gives Hamlet. Mr. Tree’s present engage- 
ment closes this week. 

The Hobby Horse is the odd name of a 
play by A. W. Pinero that Mr. John Hare 
is to produce on 4 January, at the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre. 

A Superfluous Husband, with the brothers 
Holland in the cast, is announced for produc- 
tion at the Fifth Avenue Theatre on Mon- 
day next, 

In Gay New York, seen originally at the 
Casino, is running at Wallack’s. 

A Contented Woman succeeds My Friend 
from India, which is playing its final week at 
Hoyt’s. 

Mr. Richard Mansfield’s interest in pro- 
ducing new plays seems to have received a 
set-back, his Castle Sombras not having been 
received with acclaim, It is announced that 
this distinguished actor will not produce The 
First Violin during this engagement, but will 
finish out the week with some of his old suc- 
cesses. On Saturday Mr. Mansfield will 
give a sort of composite entertainment, ap- 
pearing in five rdles in as many plays. 





Superba continues at the Grand Opera 
House, thousands of delighted children hav- 
ing enjoyed the antics of clowns and animals 
and the graceful posing and dancing of pretty 
girls. 

GOING 


A Fool of Fortune, at the Fifth Avenue, 
closes 2 January. 

H. Beerbohm Tree closes his season at the 
Knickerbocker 2 January, 

My Friend From India closes at Hoyt’s 2 
January. 

Brian Boru, at the Broadway, closes 2 
anuary. 

Mr. Richard Mansfield’s season closes at 
the Garrick 2 January. 

Liliputians, at the Star, in Merry War, 
leave 2 January. 

COMING 


The Brothers Holland, in A Superfluous 
Husband, at the Fifth Ave .ue, 4 January. 

Captain Impudence, a new play by E. M. 
Royle, at the American, on 4 January. 

Equality, at the Savoy (date not an- 
nounced ). 

The Hobby Horse, Mr. John Hare’s 
company, Knickerbocker, 4 January. 


CONTINUED SUCCESSES 


Much Ado About Nothing, alternating 
with The Geisha, Daly’s. 

Secret Service, Garrick. 

Cherry Pickers, Fourteenth Street Theatre. 

The Late Mr, Castello and The Wife of 
Willoughby, Lyceum. 

Two Little Vagrants, Academy of Music. 





Mr. Perry Averill, baritone, and Mr. Or- 
ton Bradley, pianist, will give their second 
musical recital of the season at the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club Hal) on Thursday, 7 
January. 

AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music 8.15, Two Little Vagrants, 
American—%.15, A Man of Honor. 
Broadway—8.15, Brian Boru, 

Bijou—8.30, May Irwin. 

Casino—8.15, Lillian Russell. 
Columbus—8.15, A Parlor Match. 
Daly’s—8.15, Much Ado About Nothing. 
Empire—8.20, Under the Red Robe. 

Fifth Avenue—8.15, A Fool of Fortune. 
Fourteenth Street —-8.15, The Cherry Pickers. 
Garden—8.30, Richard Mansfield. 
Garrick—8.15, Secret Service. 

Grand Opera House— 8.15, Superba. 

Harlem Opera House—8.15, The Sporting Duchess. 
Herald Square—8.15, The Girl from Paris. 
Hoyt'e-$.30, My Friend From India. 

Irving Place—8, Der Rabenvater. 
Knickerbocker—8.15, Beerbohm Tree. 
Lyceum—8.15, The Late Mr. Castello. 
Murray Hill—8, Texas Steer. 

Star—8.15, The Liliputians, 
Wallack's—8.15, In Gay New York. 


ROYALTY AND PHILAN- 
THROPHY. 


THE CHARITIES OF THE QUEEN OF GREECE 
Ueen Marie-Amélie is by no means the 
only crowned head who devotes the 
best portion of her time to works of 
charity. In Greece, for instance, every chari- 
table institutition may be said to owe its 
origin and foundation to Queen Olga. The 
great Evangelismos at Athens, which she 
has created, is managed by herself, not a day 
passing but her Majesty, accompanied by 
one of her ladies-in-waiting, spends at least 
an hour, and generally much longer, in 
the hospital—supervising everything, and 
visiting the sick, especially those who, being 
of foreign birth, feel themselves abandoned 
in this a strange land, As an instance 
of her kindness of heart, I may mention 
that she invariably keeps on hand a supply of 
earth brought from Russia for the purpose of 
sprinkling on the coffin of those of her com- 
patriots who die in Greece. The right wing 
of the Evangelismos is especially devoted to 
the training of nurses, and bears the name of 
Theodoris, a wealthy Greek merchant of 
Odessa, who when dying left the major por- 
tion of his large fortune to the Queen for the 
purpose of devoting, as she saw fit, to philan- 
thropic purposes. Every contribution to the 
funds of the hospital, however insignificant, 
passes directly through her hands before being 
entrusted to the treasurer ; and no matter how 
busy she may be, she makes a point of writ- 
ing in her own hand acknowledgments of 
each donation received. 
A most poetical figure is Queen Olga—so 
kind, sympathetic, merciful, and yet pos- 








sessing a strength of spirit which makes 
her able to carry every one else’s burden 
besides her own. Indefatigable in her daily 
task of relieving suffering whenever she meets 
therewith, she brings consolation wherever 
she goes—her soft voice, bright smile and 
luminous eyes acting as a balm upon those 
who are sick or in pain. She is passionately 
fond of flowers, andvery rightly judges that 
these fair gifts of God are a priceless solace 
to invalids ; she therefore causes great masses 
of blossoms to be distributed twice a week in 
the hospitals of Athens. I have seen her 
enter a ward, her hands loaded with fragrant 
offerings, and as she herself placed the dewy 
clusters of violets, 1oses and velvety begonias 
—one of her favorite flowers—upon the little 
white beds, her expression was so loving and 
tender that one involuntarily watched for a 
rustle of wings as she gently glided from suf- 
ferer to sufferer. 


THE DOWAGER EMPRESS OF GERMANY 


Empress Frederick, of Germany, too, is a 
very kind-hearted woman, in spite of her 
rather brusque ways and has not only founded, 
but likewise maintains innumerable charitable 
institutions in Germany, devoting special at- 
tention and money to the hospitals for sick 
children in memory of her beloved husband, 
whose big heart was always particularly warm 
and soft toward infant sufferers. Indeed one 
of the most successful statues ever cast of 
Frederick the Just, is at Dusseldorf, and re- 
calls an incident that occurred on the occa- 
sion of his opening a new ward in the 
great institution for crippled children there. 
One of the youngsters had, childlike, been 
attracted by the insignia of the orders that 
adorned the manly breast of ‘* Unser Fritz.”’ 
Noticing this he took the child up in his 
arms so that it could examine and handle the 
orders toits heart’s content, speaking tenderly 
to it the while. It is just this little scene 
which has been happily reproduced by the 
sculptor, and which more than any other por- 
trait, either in marble, bronze or on canvas, 
gives a true insight into the nature of this ex- 
cellent and charitable man. 

Comtesse de Pendel. 


NOTES ON COSTUME. 


VELVET THE MODISH MATERIAL FOR WRAPS 


O be ala mode we need to wear a Lyons 
I velvet coat if we can—if not, some of 
the pretty bodice wraps with cape- 
sleeves, fur trimmed, and high collars which are 
very chic and within a modest purse if in Liberty 
velvets of the best quality. In greens, blues 
and dead-leaf tones, these velvets are lovely 
and go they are in the many grays, ston:-stee 
and pigeon shades. Petite women never 
look better than in this bodice garment, 
fitting the figure and open in front with 
plastron or opening on the left, with fur 
bordering, turning down from high collar 
edge. The sleeves may be double, that is a 
tight coat sleeve with circular cape—sleeve 
falling to elbow, fur trimmed of plain ac- 
cording to whether one’s figure permits such 
fulness, which fur bordering is sure to give. 


CACHEMERE TO THE FORE 


As cachemere may soon be in as much 
vogue here as it has begun to be in Paris, 
it would be a capital idea to lay by enough 
foi a gown since it is so reasonable. I know 
of an. indoor toilette where the skirt is 
of pearl-gray cachemere plissé the whole 
length, and hung separately, of course, over 
a silk lining. (The silk substitute answers 
very well where one wishes to limit the ex- 
pense.) There is a jacket bodice, very open, 
of pale yellow printed velvet, with fine little 
vines of gcarlet cherry-blooms in_ stripes. 
Purchase some orange Liberty velvet to make 
revers, which are slashed near the shoulder, 
and form collar across the back, and cut a 
narrow two-inch strip to make a straight bor- 
der for the fronts. Then cut about eight or 
nine crenelated tabs, quite short ones, to be 
added to the bottom of bodice as a basque. 
Line all of these parts with scarlet silk 
after they are embroidered with a delicate 
design in gold thread, the straight band 
worked through the middle. When they 
are properly adjusted and the new sleeve of 
printed velvet is added—the long wrists fall- 
ing over the hand trimmed with bits of lace 
— it will be found that the jacket is a per- 








fect beauty and a great success. A silk sleeve- 
less under-bodice, with a white plissé mous- 
seline de scie front, is worn with it—the 
front of bodice trimmed with a jabot of lace 
and the white mousseline choker having 
short cravatte ends of lace besides. This 
gives all that transparent softness so becom- 
ing, and is an excuse for a jewel brooch, if 
of small size, where the cravatte joins the 
choker. A white or gray silk belt, with 
wide square buckle—a jeweled one in prefer- 
ence—is the desirable finish for the waist. 


VIOLET CACHEMIRE COSTUME 


It is also worth while to try the effect of a 
violet cachemire—a pretty evening shade— 
with plain skirt, no flare, and only an inter- 
lining of plain crinoline, with light wire. and 
a little shot here and there to keep the skirt 
down in place. An underbodice with lace 
and mousseline front belted to skirt, with a 
wide gold ribbon, belt and bow quite flat. 
Boléro in three overlapping downward folds, 
showing between the plaits or folds, and on 
the edge also, a bright serpent-green fold of 
velvet. The new sleeve, with a mere touch 
of the velvet at the wrists, has no lace. 
Three emerald and diamond buttons, small 
size, are on the front of each fold, making 
nine on each side. White mousseline 
choker, with double ruffle of green velvet, 
turned into a high collar and lined with a 
ruche of lace. Both of these models will 
suggest many variations. 


JAUNTY JACKET AND A PRETTY COSTUME, AND 
HOW THEY CAN BE IMITATED IN CHEAPER 
MATERIALS 


Apropos, one of the jauntiest of jackets 
from a well-known tailor’s is of Marie-Louise 
velours cloth, built with a short flat basque, 
and its trimmings of a cloth several shades 
lighter—in fact quite a ciel-blue—with linings 
of brocade in those two shades.. The waist 
of jacket has short inch-wide straps of light 
blue cloth, laid on to form bretelles, the edges 
braided in blue to match the coat and the 
high collar also designed to match these 
bretellrs. Altogether it was very smart in- 
deed. The inside lining of the collar was in 
chinchilla and the muff matching; while the 
skirt was of plain blue poplin, with a blue 
velvet Girondin hat trimmed with black 
feathers and a black watered-ribbon bow at 
the side. It was all that one could desire for 
a walking gown. 

In giving this model it is for the purpose of 
suggesting less expensive combinations, yet 
which shall keep the wearer within the same 
bounds of both fashion and good taste—for 
instance, an entire suit, a jacket and skirt, 
of blue cloth, smooth or rough, in royal blue, 
with the paler blue cloth similarly introduced 
on the jacket; but the furs of less cost is a 
great saving. Then any pretty black hat 
which is becoming will have a good effect 
worn with it. 


THE PROPER TREATMENT OF BLACK SATIN 


Every one who is economizing shows a 
preference for a black satin skirt, and as we 
know black satin of good quality never was 
so cheap before. But I fear few have any 
idea what a trying skirt it is, and that only 
now and then is a woman found able to stand 
the glossy rigidity of its lines. When a 
woman starts out on a round of visits with a 
pretty hat and wrap, and is wearing a black 
satin skirt, the newness and primness quite 
destroys the whole effect of both ; and one 
wishes she had worn something less shiny—a 
material like cloth or wool of some kind, 
which would not glisten like a leech. For 
black satin, to be effective, needsto be plaited, 
plisséd or tucked. In plissé flounces it looks 
its best, as a skirt. Colored satins have none 
of this unpleasant harshness. On the con- 
trary, the sheen cast by a strong light is an 
added beauty to them. 

My advice to women, generally, is to wear 
their black satins in the house, where they 
are quite another thing; andto select silk or 
poplin for street wear. 





WHIST INSTRUCTION 


The conclusion of Hand XVII by Miss 
Gertrude Clapp will be published in 
Vogue of next week, dated 7 January. 
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(Continued from page vi.) 

798. Wedding Invi.ations, To Pied- 
mont.—(1) I have received an invitation to 
a wedding reception worded as follows, ex- 
cept I have substituted different names: 
‘Mrs. John Smith requests the pleasure of 
your company at the wedding reception of her 
daughter, Mary Leonard, and Thomas Brown, 
on Tuesday, January the twelfth, at half after 
twelve o’clock, Blank Street, Philadelphia.”’ 
There is a small card enclosed with same, on 
which is engraved ‘*Ceremony at twelve 
o’clock.’’ Should I attend both the cere- 
mony and reception, or do the above indicate 
an invitation to the reception only ? 

(2) Do you consider it in good form to is- 
sue invitations after the style of the above 
when a wedding is to take place at home? If 
not, please state how the invitations should 
be engraved. 

(1) When there is a large church wedding 
and a small reception afterward, the invitation 
to the reception is regarded more as a mark of 
intimacy and of compliment than the invita- 
tion to the church. 

When there are very few people at the 
cermony, and a very large reception after- 
ward, the indication of intimacy changes, and 
the invitation to the ceremony is more of a 
compliment than the invitation to the 
reception. 

In either case, whenever one is invited 
to the smaller gathering, an invitation is in- 
cluded for the larger. In New York 1,500 
or 2,000 people may be invited to a church 
wedding, and not over 50 or 100 to the re- 
ception at the house 

In your case there is no doubt whatever 
that you are invited to both the ceremony and 
the reception, because you have the ceremony 
card enclosed, and the ceremony apparently is 
at the house shortly before the reception. 

(2) We do not like the way the invitation 
is worded. There is too much mixing of 
personalities in it—by which we mean that if 
a person gives a reception to another the card 
of invitation is not so worded as to convey the 
idea of a proprietary interest in the person in 
whose honor the reception is given. In other 
words, it is customary to have a wedding in- 
vitation read including the name of the 
woman who is to be married, because until 
she is married there is a dependant relation- 
ship, or what one may term a proprietary in- 
terest on the part of the parents in the daugh- 
ter. As soon as she is married she begins a 
career independent of her parents, and if they 
give her a reception they should enclose her 
éard separately. 

First is the invitation to the wedding : 


Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
request your presence 
at the marriage of their daughter 
Mary 
to 
Mr. John Jones 
on Thursday, January the twelfth, 
at three o'clock. 
( Address ) 


With this is included a card : 


Mrs. Brown 
At Home 
Thursday, January the twelfth. 
( Address ) 


You see, these cards show on their face 
that it is a wedding reception for the daugh- 
ter who is to be married; but she is not yet 
married when the invitations are issued, and 
her card is not enclosed. If the wedding re- 
ception is some time after the wedding, the 
wedding invitation would read as above, and 
would be sent without the At Home card. 
Later, when the reception is given, the At 
Home card would be sent as above, but in- 
cluded with it a card of the bride : 


Mrs. John Jones. 


799. Debutantes Tea. To N.—(1) In 
the answer to my emergency question of 14 
December, I think that there was one ques- 
tion overlooked. In case the young girl’s 
mother is not living, and an unmarried aunt 
should receive with her in place of a matron, 
would it be good form to enclose the father’s 
card? Her father being a well-known man, 
there are a great many persons who would not 
know the young girl without some reference 
to him. 





to have the names 












of two aunts on the card with the young 
girl’s, thus : 


The Misses Smith, 
Miss Edith Elizabeth Smith. 


Would La France roses be suitable flowers 
for the decoration of the tea table ? 

(3) Is 1t customary forthe débutante’s bou- 
quet to be of white flowers, or can she carry 
a bouquet of any preferred color ? 

(4) Will you kindly suggest a way in 
which to make and trim a gown of silk like 
the enclosed sample for a young girl of eigh- 
teen ? ; 

(1) In matters of etiquette procedure and 
forms must be varied to suit individual cases. 
Original and unconventional action, if done 
well, may call for approval and admiration. 
We think this statement covers the peculiar 
conditions of your case—you having no 
matron in the family, your aunts being un- 
married, and your father a well-known man 
whose name at once identifies you with your 
friends. In these circumstances we have 
come to the conclusion that your coming-out 
tea cards had better be headed with your 
father’s name—for example : 


Mr. Horatio Smith, 
Miss Edith Elizabeth Smith. 


Though it may be contrary to general custom, 
what is more appropriate than for a father to 
introduce his daughter to society? Even 
though differing from the usual custom it 
cannot be other than perfectly correct in itself 
and perhaps desirable, in the fact that it pos- 
sesses originality. 

We do not like at all the idea of your 
father’s card being enclosed with yours, That 
is open to the interpretation that you are giv- 
ing the reception for him, and it looks awk- 
ward to have the names of your aunts printed 
over yours as The Misses Smith. That looks 
as if the Misses Smith and yourself were giv- 
ing the reception all on a par, and without 
indication that it is a coming out reception 
for yourself, 

As to the reception itself, your father is 
present, but he does not receive the guests. 
One of your aunts does that. The other is 
in the tea room or anywhere in the receiving 
rooms, wheie your father should be also. 
Your father does not stand with you at the 
door of the receiving-room to receive the 
guests. 

You should have as many young girls as 
possible to aid you in entertaining the guests. 
In New York a débutante often has as many 
as fifteen young friends whose light gowns 
give an air of gaiety to the rooms. 

(2) La France roses are most appropriate 
and graceful for the tea-table. It is well to 
have everything on the table as much one 
color as possible. If the flowers are pink, 
there should be a lace centrepiece with pink 
silk underneath it, and the cakes, bon-bons, 
etc., of pink. 

(3) A débutante carries any flowers of any 
color that she pleases. It is customary that 
they be white; but that is not necessary. 
The idea of a débutante is something akin to 
that of a bride. The débutante is supposed 
to be on the threshold of society—as the bride 
is on the threshold of matrimony. Their 
gowns and bouquets are usually white, 
though with débutantes there is much more 
latitude allowed. 

(4) You do not say whether you want the 
gown of silk like the white figured violet- 
colored sample enclosed, for an afternoon 
toilet or a simple dinner and evening gown. 
As a dinner and evening gown it would be 
pretty to have the bodice cut round and half 
low at the neck—that is about four inches 
down from the collar, and finished with a 
band of violets an inch anda half wide. The 
deep purple of the violets against the neck is 
very becoming. The bodice should be gath- 
ered at the waist, both back and front, and 
have a plaited belt of purple velvet or taffeta 
silk and of the shade of the violets, and a bow 
at the side in front. The sleeves should be 
long—down to the hand—which is the new- 
est thing in sleeves for dinner gowns, fitting 
the arm closely, and shirred enough to pro- 
duce the effect of along suéde glove. At 
the shoulder, falling over the sleeves, should 
be three ruffles of the silk, edged with a deli- 
cate lace. You might also have a lace ruche 
around the neck instead of the violets, if you 





prefer, in which case the belt should be white 
also. 

A pretty way of making a thin silk skirt is 
given in Vogue of 3 December, design 3743. 
Or you could have a plain skirt, or one with 
ruffles of lace around the bottom. 

If you want the dress high necked, have a 
small boléro of purple velvet or white moiré, 
with a soft lace front or white chiffon, the 
belt and collar of the same material as the 
jacket, with a ruffle of lace at the back of 
collar, 


800. Tulle Costumes.—Fichus. L., 
New Orleans.—(1) Tulle is very much worn 
for evening gowns this winter, by not only 
young girls,but their decidedly older sisters, 
cousins and aunts. Light and airy fabrics of 
all kinds are much in vogue. 

(2) Light waists with dark skirts are de- 
cidedly and distinctly passé. They are mak- 
ing a hard battle for continued recognition ; 
however, as they have many strong adher- 
ents, one can safely wear them without being 
entirely out of it, but the glory of their sun 
has set. However, Vogue hopes for their 
continued wearing. 

(3) Fichus have never been really chic. 
They have figured a good deal in fashion 
papers, but in reality, with rare exceptions, 





PINK SILK COSTUME, BODICE COVERED WITH 
MOUSSELINE DE SOIE RUFFLES IN PINK 


their province has been confined to the home 
made gowns for summer wear, and even 
there they have never succeeded in creating 
any great furore. 

Fichus were all very well for Marie Antoi- 
nette, and her friends ; they had the pictur- 
esqueness that suited the days of powder, 
patches, sedan chairs and a general air of 
feminine frailness and frivolity, but in the 
uncompromising atmosphere of the new 
woman, with her biking togs, her golfing 
outfit, and the cable-car as her general means 
of transportation, the fluttering fichu is tre- 
mend »usly de trop, and desperately incon- 
gruous. 


801. Recipe for Scent Bag. A Con- 
stant Reader., Miss. — Will you please give 
me a recipe for a scent-bag to hang in ones 
wardrobe, where only a nice and delicate per- 
fume is to be used, characteristic of good 
taste, 

To fill one’s wardrobe with ‘a nice and 
delicate perfume, characteristic of good taste,’’ 
is to pad it with Vétzver. It is a fibrous 
vegetable matter, which comes tied up in 
rather small bundles, or in large flat sheets, 
like a sachet. It emits a delightfully fresh 
and pleasing odor, and has the advantage over 
sachet powders of retaining its odor long 
time, and appeals to smart women often to 
the exclusion of other scents. The wardrobe 
of a young Frenchwoman, living in Paris, who 
always bears about her a delightfully pleasing 
atmosphere, is lined with sheets of this odor- 
giving substance. The back and the sides of 
the wardrobe are covered with these sheets and 
where one sheet joins another sheet the join- 
ing is concealed under strips of ribbon of her 
favorite color, with rosettes or bows at each 
of the four corners of each individual sachet 
thus making not only pleasantly odorous 
quarters for her bodices, hats, veils, furs, 
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etc., but most decorative ones as well. Each 
shelf is also covered with layers of Vétzver, 
so that articles that rest upon them cannot 
fail to partake of its odor-giving qualities. 
Should you, however, prefer a sachet violet is 
by long odds, the favorite, while Peau d’Es- 
pagne is a close second. For under clothes 
no scent is so satisfactory as violet oris, for it 
is a clean, pure odor that is in no way ag- 
gressive, or offensive to the most sensitive 
taste. 


A FLAG FAD 


Unique fad, and one of the new ones 
which, on account of its originality, is 
rapidly gaining the favor of the smart 

set, is that of collecting divan pillows made of 
foreign flags. 

One of New York’s most popular young 
matrons has in her home at Lenox quite an 
extensive collection of them, which 1s not 
only extremely chic and attractive, but a con- 
stant reminder of the jolly coaching trips 
through Old England, climbs over the Swiss 
passes, and many sunny days spent at Tangiers 
and on the Riviera. 


POSTER LAMP SHADES 


He bill poster craze has extended to 
] lamp shades. Even this small object 
of usefulness has not escaped this 
latter day contagion. They are very strik- 
ing and will make a strong bit of color 
in a room where their surroundings will 
warrant their use ; but as they are bold and 
dashing they cannot be used indiscrimi- 
nately. In a man’s den, in a college stu- 
dent’s room, in a hall or on a staircase land- 
ing, they would add greatly to their surround- 
ings, as they also would add to a corner of a 
billiard room that required an additional light. 
They are made of heavy paper, and are 
Empire in shape, The designs a la bill 
poster are painted thereon by hand in brilliant 
colors and dashing designs. Small candle 
shades for dinner-table use are also Empire in 
shape. They are in some instances orna- 
mented with medallions of French beauties, 
and in others with court scenes ; they are also 
made of paper, as they are of silk, and come 
in all colors. The large Empire shades for 
banquet Jamps, such as were used last winter, 
are still fashionable and are more to be ad- 
mired than ever. 


In the Domestic Pet Department to be 
published in Vogue of 7 January will 
appear the portrait and an interesting 
biographical sketch of a puss of exalted 
station, his owner having been a duke. 
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The genuine is always best. Abbott's Original 
Angostura Bitters is the only genuine. Aids diges- 


tion. All druggists, grocers and wine merchants. 
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